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This book is the result of 18 months’ research by 
ERNEST GREEN—President of the International 
Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations 
and former General Secretary of the W.E.A. 
Nearly 2,000 Trade Unionists and W.E.A. 
students, including 50 W.E.A. Study Groups 
co-operated in providing the material for the 
book. 

Dr. Green deals with the effect of educational 
background on adult interests, the incidence of 
leisure-time pursuits, the divorce between tech- 
nical training and liberal studies, the social 
effects of the film, radio and television and in 
particular the failure to attract the manual 
worker to adult education. Combining the views 
of those who co-operated with his own long 
experience, he propounds solutions to some of 
the problems from which apathy arises. 
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Preface 


Something approaching two thousand ‘people have contributed 
‘to this book. I am sure an apology for not using all the material 
submitted will be accepted. Even by selecting representative points 


of view, I became progressively appalled as chapter succeeded - 
chapter, and retired to rest on many occasions hau 


nted by visions 


of an omnibus edition, . ^ ' 


E" 
I owe much to individual contributors but even more to the 


rced so strongly the 


1 questionnaires. 
may I publicly acknowledge my gratitude to the 


Trustees of the Leverhulme Research Fellowships for the financial 


. conclusions already deduced from individua 
" Finally, 


. assistance which allowed me to spend so much of my time col- 
`. lecting the material, and who exercised so much patience while 


I completed the full report. This book is a shortened version. 


FA The enquiry has not solved the problem of apathy. It has only 


focused attention on the main causes of the disease, and it is now 
for others, especially WÆ.A. branches, to examine the factors 
which operate against the wider development of adult education, 
to take, if they are willing to do so, the book asa text-book, and 
¿to carry on the discussions for which the study groups laid the 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction: The Plan of Study 


Material for this study has been based upon two questionnaire forms 
and a carefully drafted syllabus for study groups. 

The purpose of the main questionnaire, Present-day apathy in adult 
education (Form 1), was to ascertain the point of view of adults who were 
or had taken part in adult education, while the object of the question- 
naire on Educational background and interests (Form 2) was to secure 
the reactions of those who had little experience of adult education. 

The Group Syllabus was for study groups competent as students and 
active workers in adult education to suggest the main reasons for 
apathy and probably to propose remedies. 

I was concerned to ascertain the educational background and 
experience of as many adults as could be persuaded to co-operate, and 
to discover to what extent their experience of school had stimulated 
continued educational interest in adult life and in what form. 

If the reader survives to the end of this book, it will interest him to 
look back and determine for himself whether my emphasis on school 
experience is justified. 

Normally we will substitüte the word “form” for “questionnaire.” 

Out of 2,500 Form No. 1, 41:44% were returned complete. 

Out of 1,860 Form No. 2, 20-2% were returned complete. 

This expresses in some measure the apathy between the differing 
groups, Form 1 being mainly for active participants and Form 2 for 
those not, so far, interested. 

The enquiry certainly secured a wider response than any previous 
effort of its kind. Learn and Live, by W. E. Williams and Prof. A. E. 
Heath (1936), the most thorough previous enquiry, was based upon 
returns from 538 people. 


In this enquiry the following numbers participated :— 


TABLE 1 
- Persons 
Form 1 was completed by 1,011 
Form 2 was completed by 376 
Special Secondary School enquiry 50 
Study group syllabus used by 49 groups atte1ded by 448 
Total 1,885 


ADULT EDUCATION 


In addition, many organizations and individuals were contacted by 
study groups, evidence of which will be quoted. These results were only 
possible with the active co-operation of an organization so vigorous as 
the W.E.A. Over one hundred of its branches helped by securing 
completed forms or forming study groups. 

Attempts to secure information through organizations outside the 
W.E.A. merely confirmed the depth of the apathy—especially among 
selected youth organizations. I had welcome co-operation from 
residential colleges—Ruskin, Fircroft, Hillcroft, the Co-operative 
College and Barleston Hall—from Clapham House (T.U.C. Centre) 
and the Transport and General Workers’ Union. I did not approach 
other Unions, being content to treat the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union as representative. 

The occupational analysis of those who co-operated—shown on 
page 12—indicates the representative character of the enquiry. It 
covered all sections for whom adult education is normally available, 
while the geographical setting of the study groups (Appendix 1) 
presents the problem as viewed in the United Kingdom, covering both 
rural and industrial areas. 

The material was analysed under headings closely related to the 
questions raised on the two forms and the group syllabus. 

On this analysis, a close examination of 738 essays submitted, and 
59 study group and branch reports, I hope to base my conclusions. 
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CHAPTER II 


My Correspondents: Occupations and 
School Experience 


Form filling is now classified as a major disease and apparently women 
are more reluctant to endure it than men. Thus:— 


TABLE II 


Form 1 was completed by 651 men and 360 women 
Form 2 was completed by 274 men and 102 women 


A. higher percentage of women completed Form 1, intended mainly 
for W.E.A. students where women almost equal the number of men. 
Form 2 was completed by women in industry, where men are an over- 
whelming majority. 

When filling up forms, do people really object to revealing their age? 

It is evident that the degree of reticence has been much exaggerated. 
Of 1,387 correspondents only 22 objected. 

Was such information necessary? I thought it would be of interest 
to ascertain how tle school experience of differing age groups com- 
pared. Take those who left school at 14. How does the experience 
of the man of 60 compare with the man of 30? Are the reactions 
of both the same despite the gap in years? Then, we learn which age 
group responds most readily to social effort, one example of which is 


completing questionnaires! The following figures might be examined 
with this in mind:— 


TABLE Im. Ages of those completing forms :— 


17-21 100 36-40 192 56-60 63 76 e 
22-25 139 41-45 154 61-65 44 84 1 
26-30 180 46-50 163 66-70 26 Ages 
31-35 188 51-55 107 71-75 6 not }22 
given 


It would appear that, in the early thirties, interest in political and 
Social responsibilities grows, and that in the mid-fifties most people 
“sit back a bit." 

To know the kind of people who co-operated we must also know 
What Occupations they pursus. Certainly we must know what occupa- 
ud groups are least attracted to adult education, and try to discover 
why. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
First then the occupations :— 


TABLE IV Occupations 
Those completing: Form 1 Form 2 
Manual workers 265 183 
Clerks 160 40 
Shop assistants 47 9 
Housewives 136 34 
Professional workers 148 11 
Teachers 79 7 
Civil Servants 68 Foremen 17 
Social Service and Trade Soldiers 42 
Union officers 44 Nurses 3 
Students 13 Retired and 
Self-employed 26 Miscellaneous 30 
Retired and Miscellaneous 25 
Totals 1,011 376 


= = 


It will be noted that the 
Form 1 is 26-32%. 

An enquiry among trade unionists—members of the Transport 
Workers’ Union—and a sample enquiry among soldiers accounted for 
most of the Forms 2. Here the percentage of manual workers is nearly 
50% of the total forms and, if one includes the soldiers, almost al 
of whom are manual workers in civilian life, the percentage is just 60 76: 

I quoted the statistics from the two forms separately so as to avo! 
à misleading impression of the proportion of manual workers attending 
or indirectly associated with W.E.A. classes. The percentage of 26:32% 
is due to special efforts made by W.E.A. branches to persuade manual 
workers in bodies affiliated to the W.E.A. to co-operate. 

The real picture of manual worker response to adult education in the 
Past twenty years is dispiriting, In 1933 the percentage of manua 
workers in W.E.A. classes was 34-25 %. The figures for recent years 
de (1949) 20-50%, (1950) 19-80%, (1951) 18-89%. As the figures 

ow, the number of manual workers is not only deplorably low but 
has been on the decrease for twenty years, 

a a more disturbing feature of this aspect of the enquiry is un 
gbe number of “unskilled workers” participating. Out of is 


A ho completed Form 1, only 11 were scheduled as “unskilled. 
mds ki hs human tendency to exaggerate one's own important 
the protien, is ie p cpa when one is just a plumber’s at 
ot maki : : nu 
worker, especially the pus education attractive to the ma 


percentage of manual workers completing 
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If these percentages represented the proportion interested, in relation 
to the total number of manual workers engaged in industry, they would 
be enormously encouraging. They represent only the proportion of the 
120,000 students attending W.E.A. classes. 

When one remembers that there are nearly eight million trade 
unionists associated with the T.U.C., the largest proportion of whom 
are manual workers, and that only a minute fraction of these have 
been attracted to adult education, further, that of the relatively small 
number participating, the proportion in the lower wage groups is 
negligible, then one recognizes that this problem is a real challenge to 
the trade unions, for no intelligent interest and enthusiasm for trade 
unionism can be generated among those who are apathetic to their 
own education. 

Those who have co-operated in this enquiry recognize that adult 
education has not registered with the manual Worker, least of all with 
the unskilled worker. 

This is the major problem in any consideration of apathy and we 
shall need to consider it fully. 

Most of my correspondents attended school in the period when the 
compulsory attendance was to 14, though it will be noted that 109 
left school earlier than 14, these being in age groups over 50. 


The total of 1,287 forms showed that the ages of leaving school 
Were;— 


a 


TABLE V 
Leaving age 8 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Numbers leaving 1 3 19 86 623 163 254 
Leaving age 17 18 19 20 21 22 


Numbers leaving 107 93 30 7 7 4 


The 732 or 52-77% who left school at 14 or under is an eloquent 
comment on the “closed shop” character of higher education up to 
1944. Of those completing Form 2 only, Which, counting the soldiers, 
represented 60% manual workers, 67-64% left school at 14 or under. 

The age of leaving school, however, is less important than the kind 
of school attended, and both forms were worded to ascertain what 
types of school had been attended, and to what extent school experience 
had stimulated “the desire to continue education, after leaving school.” 

Of the 732 who left school at 14 quite a fair number had attended 
Secondary schools. Readers will not be surprised to find that the most 
vehement critics of secondary education were in this group who dis- 


continued it, before they had had an adequate opportunity of testing 
its values, 
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This data on educational background was to qoa deci 
wrong—if anything is wrong—with the way we begin our e ue 
and discover why so many show, not only apathy, but even es ar 
to any serious continuation of educational effort on leaving sc. 4 of 

To this end, I first classified those co-operating according to typ z 
school and then sought their view as to whether the greste ee 
school (a) “stimulated them to continue their education,” or (b) gue 
their curiosity and made them keen to pursue their education. ied 

Iam now inclined to agree with some of my friends who me 
that question (b) was repetitive and, to save confusion, I am ee 
it. The following table gives the types of school attended an 


` ; i ed 
answers to the question (a) whether school experience stimulat 
continued education:— 


TABLE VI 
Form 1 Form 2 
Type of School ians Not No reply hs Not No reply 
Sed | atime | ore | Simy Sime | Notsure 
| 
Elementary 132 269 38 73: || 357 5 
Central 18 13 3 3 3 a 
Secondary 
(Technical) 16 11 2 — = es 
Secondary 
(Modern) 161 80 16 30 26 1 
Secondary 
(Grammar) 138 40 2 39 16 1 
Private 21 7 1 7 5 m 
Public 30 11 2 5 — = 
516 431 64 162 207 7 
Total Forms 1,387 


y s 
© actual number (53) who left secondary schoo! 
Opportunities for secondary education 
14 


h 
have been very mue 


i MY CORRESPONDENTS 


enhanced by the Education Act of 1944, and it will be shown from the 
replies in Table VI that the attitude of a large section of the present 
adult population to *continued and to a liberal education" depends 
largely upon whether one had the beginnings of a liberal education 
in one's school days. 

A large percentage of those who had only an elementary education 
found no stimulation to continue their education. Even secondary 
education, especially in the modern School, produced negative reactions 
in an all too large percentage of cases. 

What is already clear is that the urge to continue with one's education 
after school-leaving age is increased in proportion to one's early 
opportunities. 


This is borne out by the percentages of those who were stimulated 
fo continue, as the following figures show:— 


TABLE VII 
Percentage stimulated 
School to continue their education 

Elementary 210 out of 636 — 33-02% 

Central 21 outof 37 = 56-759; 

Secondary (Technical) 16 out of 27 = 59-26% 

Average Secondary (Modern) 191 out of 297 = 64:319; 
707; Secondary (Grammar) 177 out of 233 = 75-97% 
Private 28 out of 40 = 70:0% 

Public à 35 out of 46 = 76-0% 


I have ignored those who answered “‘not sure." 

Approximately one in five added some voluntary comment. Most of 
these merely add emphasis. Where a person was stimulated, the 
affirmative is often followed by the comment “very definitely,” **defi- 
nitely" or “very much so.” There are more cases in which comment 
follows a negative answer and such comments can be summarized as 
"not in the slightest," **on the contrary" or “not conscious of it^ 

It is significant that there was no comment showing enthusiasm 
either for the later years of school life, or for particular subjects, from 
anyone attending a secondary technical school. 
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CHAPTER III 


Impressions on Leaving School 


The Elementary School 


di follow 
One of the strongest influences in deciding ey aoi is 
up one's school education is experience of school life 
ked:— : "— 
Ae School life left any other impression—if 50, ra d nave 
One can only provide a generalized analysis where ‘once 290 Se 
to be considered. Of 282 with elementary school experier 
itical and 53 favourable in comment. M who 
Eo per cent of critics were equally divided rn those go 
expressed relief when their school days ended so that th Z apres oA 
out and earn a living, and those who said “school left no PREE ir 
whatever.” Those in the first category were mainly victims o pua del 
pressure of home, widowed mothers or large families, and PAY 
expressed bitterness that they “had been denied better oppor! mU 
There is no need to comment on those whose school ec is 
"made no impression" except to suggert such a negative r 
Sufficient condemnation of the inadequate Provision. "MI 
The more concrete criticisms in order of emphasis centred ro 


š were 
5 ffort to make interesting, that toi dd 
of no use later in life, that half the time was wasted an 


Ieasons were given Why certain subjects should be studied. 
(b) Teaching and teachers 


A were 
teachers did not seem much interested, or, they 


. o 
inclined t 
in “good scholars.” Some teachers were inc 


"uem 
nr t X uritism 
ridicule Pupils—others to implant “fear,” some showed favo 

and exercised “class distinction.” 


(c) Inferiority complex 


Some Correspondents said t 


inferiority, expressed in terms—“ 


In myself,” “a Sense of inferiori 


IMPRESSIONS ON LEAVING SCHOOL 


(e) Frustrating, boring and dull 
Very few go into detail and all that is clear is that they got little 

out of their experience of school, as did those who claimed they 

detested” the elementary school. 

What about the 53 whose reactions were favourable? 
Eighty per cent summarized their feelings by one or other of three 
Phrases *haq been glad of the opportunity," “left feeling there was 
Still much to learn,” “inspired to continue my education." The remain- 
28 20% paid tributes to teachers in such remarks as— "stimulated 
y My teacher," “teachers were friends and an inspiration," or 
Peg. is made to influence of head master in generating their 


a the main I have only quoted criticisms of those in the younger 
Ween middle age groups, as I thought it only fair that critics should 
reasonably modern experience. 
the es up the criticisms, it would appear there is need to review 
signif Ole content of elementary education, that we should stress the 
[y enco and purpose of subjects taught and provide ever widening 
PPortunities for training teachers in the humanities and the arts. 


= The Secondary School 


2 rs Secondary and kindred school products, 181 were critical and 
Vourable reactions, ul 
or oe the critical were many on whom “school left no impression, 
Of thi © Were “frustrated, bored,” or “glad to leave," but over d 
Why fh batch left secondary schools at 14 plus and this in itself explains 
SY gained so little. 
© Positive criticisms related to:— 
Curriculum l 
taught» complaint—*Too much cramming.” ,,100 peg ELLEN 
tion» ^, Pot enough scope for private study,” “too muc queis 
Subje Tor enough attention paid to relationship between variou. 
( he n "not sufficient emphasis on social sciences. 
Examination System i - 
Certif, nY complain that “life seemed to depend on passing schoo 
to „ cate,” and “left with impression main purpose of education was 
Was: ain school certificate,” “that with school certificate rae e 
certiga Dlete, " "that to avoid manual work I must gain Sch 00 
long ate," “all drive,” “too busy ‘stuffing’ for matriculation,” “one 
“stufi ‘shtmar € of examinations.” Associated with this revolt against 
ng” for examination is an almost unanimous protest against 
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“excessive compulsory homework.” The general complaint is against 
a system of competition which often destroys the values of a liberal 
education. It guarantees that the pupil is primed and leaves his 
education to chance. 
(c) Teachers and teaching 
Critics were few in number and the burden of their criticism was 
“lack of imagination in teaching," “subjects presented in dull way." 


The positive critics complained they gained the impression of 
education as meaning "getting on in life,” “just a means to a job,” 
“education for careerism,” for “climbing” and for “utilitarianism.” 


Favourable reactions 


It is worth noting that many of the most severe critics were among 
those whose school experience had been stimulating but they felt it 
was limited by cramming for examinations. 

There were favourable reactions to a “wide and liberal curriculum,” 
to teachers “‘keen and progressive.” 

The main trend had to do with the stimulating effects of secondary 
education. 

Emphasis was on *'the exciting pursuit of knowledge,” its “capacity 
for developing personality,” and “teaching one to think for oneself.” 
a "left with great regret" and paid warm tribute to an “enriched 
ife." 

Once again, I have quoted only from those ranging from 18 to 4l. 

How about youth of today, now in his final year at school? Will he 
leave school with regret or have a greater urge to continue his education? 

Fortunately the Plymouth W.E.A. study group did some local 
research on these questions. 

Fifty boys and girls in their final year at school supplied information. 


Twenty-three attended a modern secondary, 12 a grammar school and 
15 a secondary technical. 


Asked if they were pleased or sorry to be leaving school, they 

replied :— 
TABLE VIII 

n Moern , High School Technical 

oys i i i 
oe A ir Is Ben a Boys an u 
Sorry 6 9 5 2 5 3 = 3 
Undecided 2 1 1 1 1 [oma 


It is only fair to rem 


that 38% of the 50 b 
result of 


ark in regard to the 13 “pleased” to leave school 
ie. 99 boys and girls had jobs to go to or were waiting 
examination to determine offers of jobs. One or two wer? 
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IMPRESSIONS ON LEAVING, SCHOOL 


under “economic pressure." One girl—‘‘six brothers and three sisters— 
only three working besides father," and a boy said he had “five sisters 
and two brothers with father unemployed." 

There were only one or two cases in which those **pleased" to leave 
School were pleased because of criticism of the school itself. 

The most serious criticisms from almost all the children were on the 
familiar themes of cramming and especially homework. They suggested 
quite seriously that school hours should be longer and homework 
abolished! 

The question whether the children would continue their education 
after leaving school was answered as follows:— 


TABLE IX 
Modern Grammar Technical 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Yes 11 7 6 5 7 6 = 42 
No 1 2 - 1 1 1 = 6 
Undecided - 2 - - - - =. 2 


It was made clear that most of them were continuing ‘‘for vocational 
subjects only,” and only one or two voluntarily. 

The least satisfactory feature was that there appeared to be no interest 
whatever in any subject other than those directly related to vocational 
Work or that any subject outsjde this sphere was worthy of study. 

Many of my correspondents suggested that the failure of the school 
experience was that it was not related to life. It did not “prepare one 

Or the serious affair of living and thus mitigated any impulse to further 
Education,” says an engineer of 40. Another manual worker, only 27, 
el “practical life so different to what is taught in school though 

vane be every relation between school work and the real work 
1de,” à 
dey rong the 738 essays I received from correspondents, 142 were 

School to the lack of realism in the school—especially the elementary 

The general level of complaint was that their school experience had 
ae devoid of the values representing the social, spiritual and moral 

Ntials in life, s 
shou her thought **the real condemnation of education is that it 
* necessary to artificially inspire people to educate themselves. 
m Yen the Secondary schools do not escape criticism on the same 
Ounds, 
depar, ondary school teacher?age 46, says: “Education from the infant 
Outside ent onwards is too abstract and is not related to life in the 
World. Only the very bright can enjoy it because only they can 
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take it in their stride, but their loss of contact with the outside world 
keeps them away from adult classes relating to social problems after 
leaving school.” 

A doctor of science, age 35, says: “Your interest is not stimulated 
and subjects that form the real basis of education in the true sense of 
the word are neglected.” 

A housewife and school teacher: “There is little chance of arousing 
a thorough interest, so many subjects to cram in, and very little attempt 
is made to relate the subjects to the child’s own life.” 

There is a great deal of justice in the claim that teachers are just as 
much the victims of this utilitarian obsession as the children. There 
have been improvements since 1944, but the evidence of many teachers, 
of whom I only quoted a few, would suggest that those who think 
these criticisms only apply to a bygone age are living in a world of 
wishful thinking. 

There was ample evidence from the grammar-school correspondents 
that some of these schools are a real inspiration in the art of living à 
full life and in inculcating a sense of individual responsibility. What 
most of my correspondents say is that until every school curriculum 
is more closely related to life and more concerned with developing 
personalities than prize winners, there is little hope of extending 
continued education. 

No pupil should leave school without a broad conception of the 
institutions which make up the pattern of our British way of life. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Adolescent Stage: 
Further Education 


“Did you in fact resume your studies after leaving school? If so, at what 
age and in what form?” This was Question 8 on Form 1. On Form 2 
the question simply asked for “Particulars of any further education 
after leaving school, such as evening classes.” 

Of 1,011 forms (No. 1), 971 replied. 

Of these, 241 stated they had not resumed and 730 that they had. 
The 40 “absentees” were accounted for by two W.E.A. branches— 


Sto Epor (22) and Harleston (18)—who had not returned information 
is. 


TABLE x Ages on resuming study 
Not given 39 did not state age when resumed 
Age 12 

» 13 12 
» 14 o 137 
» 15 101 
» 16 ` 175 
» 17 66 
» 18 104 
» 19 21 
» 20 26 
a 2l 5 
» 22and over 41 

Total 730 


sti filling up Form 1, only 516 correspondents said school had 
id etn them to continue, 431 replied in the negative, and 64 either 

Itis heres or were not sure. . , : 
their a vious that 214 of those who were not stimulated still continued 
adduce eon after leaving school. Probably two reasons can be 
sng for this. First, quite a large number stated that they continued 
con digs compelled to do so” either by parents or "because it was a 
olunt En of their employmert.’” Second, a fairly considerable number 
period» Ted the information that they only continued “for a short 
—or for “one or two sessions”—or *'for a year," and one can 
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safely assume that these would be “reluctant heroes" who had not 
been stimulated. i 

Thus a fraction over 72%, nearly three out of four, resumed their 
education some time after leaving school, the majority at 14 to 16 
years of age, and this, so far as it goes, is encouraging. 

Before considering what form this further education may have 
taken, it will be of interest to see how many who filled up Form 2 
pursued “‘further education.” i 1 

Here, out of 376 forms, 181 stated they had had no experience, while 
195 gave particulars of enrolment. 

Unfortunately, in this case we have no age guide, but, from the 
nature of the courses, it is obvious that the majority would be in the 
14 to 16 years group. 

The number attending is slightly higher (by 33) than the number 
who said that school had stimulated them to continue, and the reasons 
are apparently the same as on Form 1. On the other hand, the per- 
centage which resumed is only 52-68%. How far is this due to the fact 
that those who filled up Form 2 had a much larger percentage of 
elementary school products—63% against 43% for Form 1? É 

As only one in three of those attending elementary schools admitted 
to receiving stimulation to continue it would be quite fair to conclude 
that this is further proof that the better the educational opportunity 
the more certain education will be continued. 


What interests were stimulated? 

What form did the resumed studies take? i 

Of the 730 who resumed studies, 528 attended classes in evening 
institutes or technical colleges for commercial, technical or professional 
training. 

115 attended training colleges or universities, mostly as teacher 
trainees and, in a smaller number, for the professions. 


29 claim their educational interest started in the W.E.A. at ages 
varying from 16 to 20. 


27 others stated they commenced their further education in the 
W.E.A. at ages 23 to 30. 


17 joined evening institutes for recreational and cultural subjects. 
14 took up correspondence courses. 

Of the 528 who started in evening institutes, 99 claimed that they 
later joined W.E.A. classes. 

Respecting the entrants to 
seem to have been attracted by the humanities. 

To complete the pictuíe, T turn to those who gave particulars of 
continued education on Form 2. 
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The 195 who had continued had attended courses for professional, 
technical or commercial training. 

In answer to question No. 8 (a)—“If you have had any contact with 
adult.education, would you give particulars of such contact?” —236 said 
they had had no contact whatever, 140 replied that their contact had 
been as follows:— 


TABLE XI 
70 were attending or had attended W.E.A. classes. : 
8 had attended evening institute courses in cultural subjects. 
6 had attended classes of the National Central Labour College. 
56 had attended summer schools, week-end schools, one-day schools, or 
taken correspondence courses. 


140 
It is doubtful if the 56 should be reckoned as "continued education." 
Week-end andone-day schools arepropagandaeffortsto stimulateinterest 
incontinuedstudy,andcorrespondencecourses oftenremainuncompleted. 
Accepting attendance at classes as a real example of interest, the 
ae who had any systematic contact with adult education is 
"349^. 
Of this 140, at least 60 were apparently speaking in the past tense 
9r, in answer to question 8 (b)— 'State if there was any special reason 
Why contact was severed"—60 replied, the main reasons being “long 
Ours and shift work" and “trade union and political work." These 
two reasonable factors accounted for half of them. Other reasons were 
ue to removal, change of occupation, marriage and family, class 
psed, and four stated the courses were “too academic." One honestly 
Stated “just lack of interest.” nde 
here is only one other matter of a factual character. This arises 
t of question 9 on Form 2—“If you have not had any contact with 
adult education and study groups and classes and if these were provided 
Practically Sree of charge, what kind of subject or subjects would you be 
Prepared to study?” Y mo 
footnote was appended giving information of the kind of facilities 
Provided (a) by local education authorities, (5) by voluntary bodies 
Such as the W.E.A. 
ls was an important question as 1 was anxious to ascertain whether 
Was a real demand, particularly among trade unionists, which 
as not so far been revealed. in. 
Out of the 376 who filled sp the form, 194 replied. Of these, 105 gave 
En two and in a few cases three subjects 6f a non-vocational character 
SES Subjects clearly of vocational or professional character. 
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I am quoting the subjects mentioned. 


TABLE XII Non-vocational Subjects 

No. of No. of 

Subject Votes Subject Votes 
Economics 33 Art 8 
Trade Unionism 19 Local Government 7 
History—Social and General 17 Geography 6 
Industrial Relations 16 Law 5 
International Relations 16 Public Speaking 4 
Politics 12 Elocution 4 
Literature and Drama 9 Religion 3 
Music 9 Industrial Law 2 
Psychology 8 Miscellaneous 12 

TABLE XIII Vocational Subjects 
No. of No. of 
Subject Votes Subject Votes 

Languages 24 Domestic Science 6 
Mathematics 22 Building and Construction — 6 
English 19 Time and Motion Study 4 
Engineering 12 Handicrafts 6 
Chemistry 11 Road Transport 3 
Carpentry 10 Miscellaneous 10 


Dressmaking 8 


Obviously one welcomes these interests—especially as listed in 
Table XII. I do not doubt the good faith of my correspondents, but I 
have no means of testing their enthusiasm. On Form 2 I did not ask 
for name and address, but only town of residence, as I wanted to 
allay any suspicion that I should quote names, but there is hardly 2 
single subject mentioned in which classes have not been available for 
years and I only desire to warn those who may read too much into 
these figures that it is one thing to express a preference and another to 
give effect to it. One of the “banes” of the adult education organizer 
are the people who “wish they were young enough" and have been 

wishing" it for twenty years—while classes have languished because 
they "wished" instead of acted. 

The record, however, should be useful to both L.E.A.s and the 


Mun as, if it » true that 194 out of 376, mostly trade unionists, à; 
ant Classes in these subjects—nearly 5207. i one wron. 
with our educational pr y 5275 —something has g 


opaganda in the past. 
What of the 24] non-starters? 

As stated earlier, 241 oF 
had not resumed their educ: 


those who completed Form 1 stated they 
ation on leaving school. They were aske 
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in question 9 “if they would care to say why?” Most of them did so; 
42 stated they found “no time after working long hours” or were “too 
tired.” A few mentioned shift work. 
_ 26 claimed lack of opportunity, either no facilities or no transport, 
in villages too far away. 

64 stated all their energies were concentrated on the support of home. ` 

19 honestly admitted they had *'no inclination.” 

10 went abroad with army or navy. 

8 preferred study by reading at home. 

8 were hindered by domestic service—no leisure. 

7 were “fed up with school.” 

3 thought subjects “‘too limited.” 

23 blamed parents or teachers for lack of encouragement. 

8 were “absorbed in sport.” 

18 gave miscellaneous reasons. : 

ne, a housewife, says “her parents thought that education was 

Wasted on females.” s 

Apart from the young lady of 19, who blames “the opposite sex, 

© only other point raised is that of two secondary school products 
ps Same “revulsion from too much homework and examinations at 

ool.” 
Before Concluding this chapter, I must deal with one other question 
Telated to this problem of continued education. 
- D question No. 10, I asked: “Looking back on your experience at 
School would you think it had any influence in deciding your interest in 
o OWing up—or failing to follow up—your education?" 
sch he question was answered by 322 elementary and 430 secondary 
chool products. - 
the 322 elementary, 100 replied that school was the deciding 
St in Persuading them to follow up and 222 replied in the negative. 
negatis" 430 secondary, 318 replied in the affirmative and 112 in the 
s Table VII, 33-02 from elementary schools said the school had 
ha q ated them to continue.” In reply to question 10—whether school 
100 gs any influence in deciding whether they should follow up— 
Scho; “plied “yes,” representing 31 % of the total. In the case of secondary 
ing Ols, 318 said “yes,” representing 74%. In Table VII, the correspond- 
t ep ICentage was 70%. There is a sufficiently close analogy between 
tary Potcentages to provide a check-up and to remind us that elemen- 
one E pols Only exercised influence on continuation (or follow-up) on 
eat il in three, while secóndary schools’ favourably influenced 

T Ximately three in four. - l i l 

“re were, however, “factors outside school life which exercised 
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more influence on my correspondents than school itself." This was 
brought out in question 10. Of 1,011 forms (No. 1), 656 thought school 
had influenced them less than other factors, while 77 thought school 
experience had been the most beneficial. 

Summarizing the influences which had been greater than school life, 
the voting of the 656 correspondents was as follows:— 


ZADDEADY Factors of greater influence than school 
Factor Votes 
Sa = ] In a few cases, all five factors were 
Sunday school or church ^ 205 quoted. In others, four, three, 
Some personality 169 two or one. This accounts for the 
Other factors 95 votes exceeding the **voters." 


I do not need to comment on this, other than to say that it is obvious 
that books, home influence and the Church contribute enormously to 
the formation of educational interest. The comments which accom- 
panied the voting suggested that school was viewed by many as 4 
separate part of life. Most of these interests were divorced from the 
school. It seems important that school experience should be more 


integrated with the home and other activities which attract during oF 
immediately after school life ceases. 
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Leisure-time Interests: 
Reasons for Apathy 


It is Sometimes argued that, though adult education attracts only a 
small minority, this is no evidence that people are not usefully employing 
their leisure, much of which may be spent in pursuit of education in 
Ways other than attending classes. 

Question 12, therefore, was devised to see “what were the main 
leisure-time interests" of my correspondents. I asked them to name 
three in order of preference and the answers appear in Appendix 2. 
The figures are based on the principle that total votes express popularity 
—but it is necessary to take note of the preferences—for instance, 
though the zotal vote for sport on Form | occupies first place, there is a 
Much higher first preference for home and family, reading, occupation, 
and even for politics. A 
Study of Appendix 2 may enable you to answer the question I 
ed at the opening of this chapter. How far are people not partici- 
Pating in adult education following leisure pursuits which may have 
equally beneficial results? There is ample evidence that a large number 
9f people are following healthy and useful leisure interests, and evi- 
ence that some of them are engaged in useful social and public work. 

he tables could almost be divided into three categories:— 


raise 


l. Those who are doing a good deal of private study—reading, 
&tc.—and would be all the better for discussing their conclusions 
With others, 

2. Those who are giving what time they can to private study— 
m are so absorbed in social, political, and trade union work that 
hey have no real leisure for class attendance. It is unfortunate, 
a ue these people are the salt of the earth and miss so much due 
i the sacrifices they make in service to others. It is so important 
dier they should be well equipped for their work. Probably we can 

Scuss their position later. . : 
Vici he greater mass whose interests in the main are neither 
ote hor entirely trumpery—but entirely escapist. They again 

d probably be divided into many categories, two of the most 

Vous being. the section (a) who have both ambition and yearning 
9 and be Something but suffer from an intense sense of unpre- 
dness—if not inferiority. It is these with whom we are mainly 
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concerned and for whom we have to try to devise an approach to 
adult education which will appeal. (6) Those for whom entertain- 
ment is the only avenue to interest. Experience has shown that, if 
we try to relate this entertainment to education, we simply produce 
bad entertainment of zo educational value. All we can do is to use 
our influence to raise the level of the entertainment, particularly in 
radio and the cinema, the two main instruments of mass information. 


And now for personal views on apathy. , 

I asked those who filled up Form 1 (question 13), “As this question- 
naire is designed to find out why there is so much apathy to adult edu- 
cation, would you care to give your views overleaf ?" F 

Of 1,011 participants, 738 expressed views, many of them with fairly 
lengthy essays. 

Those filling up Form 2 were asked (question 11), “Any comments 
you would like to make?” 81 responded, of whom only 7 were women. 

A fraction over 59% doing “written work” is extremely gratifying, 
and most of the contributions were thoughtful and constructive. Some 
were provocative. Those, for instance, from the small group who 
“doubted if there were any apathy to adult education." I ought to deal 
with this flat contradiction first, but as the same problem arises 1n 
regard to some of the study group reports, I would prefer to deal with 
it later. I reduced the essays to the lowest common denominator by 
grouping them into subjects so as to asceitain the main headings under 
which my correspondents listed the chief reasons for apathy. ; 

When I say that I had 285 recorded comments on one subject heading 
alone, it will be appreciated how difficult it would be to do more than 
pin-point the discussion on each subject heading. 

To provide a perspective of the field, may I list the reasons given for 
apathy under subject headings referred to:— 


TABLE XV Reasons (quoting in order of number of references) Ni 
0. 
1, Competition of “entertainment” (including sport, amusements, 
radio, television, cinema, etc.) 
2 Tr E ee and teaching in school education E" 
- 100 tired (mentally and physically after day's work 
4. Lack of publicity i ý : 
5. Claims of home and family i 
$: No financial advantage or incentive k 
x Fear and uncertainty of future. Is it worth while? v. 
d D DUM with vocational training = 
i need now—full employment and. i 
i Blame apathetic parents or family Pappe A 
- Better educational Opportunities available today 
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TABLE XV—contd. 


No. 
12. Environment too uncomfortable 29 
13. Diffidence—afraid of being thought ignorant 28 
14. Youth lack responsibility—spoon fed 28 
15. Sheer laziness 23 
16. Fear of ridicule 16 
17. Gap between adolescence and adult 14 
18. Tutors—too highbrow 14 
19, Shift work and overtime 13 
20. Disinclination “to return to school” 11 
21. Abstract subjects 11 
22. Prejudice against name “Workers” 11 
23. Teachers failed to encourage 9 
24. Word “education” deterrent 5 
25. Too old at forty 5 
26. Busy on social work 3 


Twenty-three claimed "there was no apathy” or “doubted if it 
existed,” 

Before examining the conclusions of those who contributed to Form 1, 
may I refer to some of the comments of those who completed Form 2, 
dealing only with points not included in Table XV. 

Eight of them ask “what time have we to educate ourselves?" They 
are all active trade union branch secretaries, some of them with branches 
Of 1,000 members and one of 8,000 members. One of them says they 
have to miss opportunities for badly needed education while the less 
active members of the union sacrifice nothing. He thinks the trade 
unions should make up to the active workers by offering them refresher 
Courses covering the costs and loss of pay. 

Other branch secretaries of unions comment on their educational 
activities; one a member of a local authority and studying art and 
natural history, another, a docker, studying Russian, economics and 
tade unionism, and a third, a "bus driver, secretary of his branch, on 
the rough council, studying French and Italian. 

emical workers make varied comments. Two of them would like 
to see the school leaving age raised to 15! One, rather better informed, 
Says to 16. Yet another chemical worker thinks education should be 
linked up with industry and workers should be given time off to serve 
their educational interests! 

far more practical suggestion is that adult education is too remote 
from the worker and that far more effective work could be done by 
taking adult education to the worker—in the works club, canteen, and 
even the local. This suggestion links up with’ the failure to interest the 
Ower-paid worker—the so-called “unskilled or semi-skilled.” There 
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is no illusion that it could be anything more than very short intro- 
ductory talks—questions and discussion. At one time there was con- 
siderable objection to this, on the grounds that it might be controlled 
or even dominated by an illiberal works management, but much of 
that criticism can hardly be sustained today—especially with the growth 
of co-operation between unions and management and in view of the 
large number of workers now to all intents and purposes “‘civil servants 
in publicly controlled industries. 

Several point out that, by the time a worker has reached home, 
changed his clothes and had an evening meal, he can only attend 
classes if they are in his immediate neighbourhood—this again in 
support of doing more to take the class nearer to his usual haunts. 

There are two nurses who state their difficulties in just the same 
terms—shifting hours of work. It should not be difficult in large hos- 
pitals and similar institutions to organize the educational facilities at 
times to meet the needs of groups and in or near the institutions where 
they work and, indeed, where many of them live. 

One problem which is raised for the first time by a baker and two 
boot- and shoe-makers is that of numbers for forming a class. Why is 
it necessary to have at least twelve members in each group? More 
often than not, “only six of them are really interested." “Too much 
concern with numbers and not enough with the interested few." I am 
sure this criticism is valid. Classes are organized for large numbers of 
people in subjects of little importance, for people who may have had 
very adequate educational opportunities, while groups of six to eight 
eager working men and women, anxious to study some subject of vital 
Social importance, are turned away because they are too small in 
number to form a “‘grant-aided class,” " 

How far is this weakness due to the growth of professionalism 1n 
adult education? 

Should not all tutors serve an apprenticeship undertaking voluntary 

Work, and what better scope than with these small groups? 
, In any case, the essential claim of any genuine student cannot be 
ignored and, with safeguards to prevent abuse, it ought to be possible 
for six to eight people willing to pledge themselves to serious study tO 
obtain the facilities they require. 

A "bus driver makes the useful suggestion that some of the trade 
unions might finance or help to finance family holiday camps at lovi 
tates, where three hours each day could be devoted to education. 

Most of the other comments are listed in Table XV, except that 2 


group of soldiers from a large permanent camp completed Form ^ 
ts are of interest:— 


and some of their commeii 
An army instructor said “Some form of adult education is very 
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essential—standard of youth 18-22 is extremely low”; confirmed by a 
company education officer, who says "standard of National Service 
trainee passing through my hands is very low, about average 12 
years of age." p 

Practical confirmation comes from a soldier who says “owing to 
duties to be performed, study has not up till now been unable to become 
serious!” ^» E 

Two others say "Learning the three Rs in the army is difficult! 
While another wants all schooling during working hours and not in 
his own time in the evenings. 

Of 41 soldiers who filled up forms, 28 said they would attend classes 
for professional or technical training, 4 for cultural subjects. Twenty- 
nine out of the 41 left school at 14. 

Among the whole of the contributors, there was only one comment 
hostile to education itself. This was from a housewife—wife of a 
Publican—whose sole comment was, “Too much money is spent on 
education.” One of her three main interests was Darts"! The others 
Were sewing and cooking. : NA- 

While I have quoted overwhelming evidence of immense disquiet 
about the standards and lack of values, particularly of elementary 
education, the most violent critic would recognize the value of education 
Itself, not least the manual worker, who says: "These ideas are awfully 
800d to anyone who is ambitious!" He is 50 and his interests are 
skittles, snooker and darts! * ele 

t should now be possible for us to proceed to an examination o 
Some of the reasons for apathy quoted in Table XV. 
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The Lure of Radio and Television and 
Other Reasons for Apathy 


Although I stated that 285 had referred to “competition of entertain- 
ment” as one of the causes of apathy to adult education, almost everyone 
made some passing reference to it. 

The greater number were, of course, concerned about gambling— 
especially football pools, dog tracks, darts, and the growth in recent 
years of commercialized ‘recreations and amusements.” Some were 
concerned about modern trends in radio and television, the popular 
Press and cinema, not only on the grounds of escapism, but some- 
times on moral and aesthetic grounds. Others were concerned about 
both commercialized recreations, sport and amusements, and modern 
forms of mass propaganda. 

One cannot, of course, bracket entertainments or amusements 
which are actually anti-social, like pool betting and dog track racing, 
and, even worse, hare coursing for Waterloo cups and the “killing for 
fun” sports, with potentially educational and socia!ly beneficial instru- 
ments of public utility like the Press, radio and film; though, if abused, 
the last three may be more dangerous than any commercialized form 
of entertainment and amusement. 

One need not comment further on commercialized entertainments. 
They persist because of over-emphasis on materialistic values. 

Those who comment on radio, television and the Press are not 
unanimously critical. Most recognize their tremendously powerful 
influence, and believe, on the whole, they are healthy, and capable, if 
directed into right channels, of building up a live public opinion. 

The majority sense the real danger in that, as a parish priest puts it, 
“they encourage a passive attitude instead of an active one—this 1$ 
made worse by the fact that in modern machine society many people’s 
work is purely mechanical and routine, which is hostile to the 
development of creative faculties,” 

The director of a publishing company thinks that “wireless and 
television offer an easier means to the acquisition of superficial know" 
ledge passing for education than attendance at classes and real 
application.” 
is rc pdi dent who thinks "they offer too much distraction ' o 
dene A : mmes witk too much mass appeal"—also has ut 3 

8 oiting to say about publishers, with their “Digests and ‘How 1° 
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books,” which “make for a jackdaw mind and an easy presentation of 
facts which have no depth.” 

Two teachers, arguing from exactly opposite points of view, make a 
case for the educational value of broadcasting. 

One claims that the two factors which probably account for apathy 
toward liberal education are:— 


1. The better education provided by the schools today. 

2. The opportunities provided by the wireless, supplemented by 
reading, for those liberal studies that the W.E.A. taught so well and 
with such success. 


The other teacher writes a very thoughtful essay devoted to proving 
that from one-eighth to one-quarter of the population have not been 
endowed with sufficient intelligence to profit by adult education! She 
believes that all those with I.Q.s ranging from 90 to 100 could not cope 
with it very satisfactorily unless the interest or desire were very strong. 
She proposes that:— 


The radio and the Press should be used extensively “for the mass 
education of the lower intelligence groups in their fundamental 
duties and rights as citizens and in their duties as parents and teachers 
of moral values." : 


Probably between these two extremes—the B.B.C., as the educator 
of the élite on the one hand, and the guide, philosopher and moral 
Corrective to the sub-normal and low I.Q.s—may find some solution 
as to its proper function. I cannot accept the theory that a quarter of 
the population is mentally incapable, and we must discuss this later. 

One test of the value of radio may be to discover—if one could do so 
—whether, before the advent of wireless, people occupied their leisure 
more usefully. Several condemn modern developments of mass enter- 
tainment on the grounds that people are now creating nothing—doing 
Nothing for their own entertainment—just “looking up to be fed.” 

Salesman says:— 

. "Wireless is a mixed blessing. One is a knob twister, and wireless 

Istening has deprived me of 75% of the time I hitherto spent on 

Teading history, biology and the classics.” 


Well, there we are! Is the B.B.C. really a competitor with adult 
education or is it an ally? There is certainly widespread concern that, 
taste CPtertainment side, it is catering not only to the lowest public 
aste but fostering a low taste. Against this there is reasonable admission 
that it Offers alternatives to those who prefer the cultural, desthetic , 


and informative. It has, admittedly, raised public taste in such arts as 
c 
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music. Is it, as some of my correspondents suggest, providing mental 
comfort rather than mental stimulus; offering superficial knowledge 
which leads to superficial judgment? Are its ‘‘snippets’” in programmes 
such as “Any Questions,” "Town Forums,” “Brains Trusts,” and 
similar programmes, helpful in developing the desire to probe further— 
or do they simply lead to a mere smattering of surface knowledge 
without depth? Is this kind of programme building up a large passive- 
minded public who accept without question the latest authority? If 
one admits that such programmes are intended for the mentally lazy, 
or the alleged 25% low I.Q.s, who in any case are not likely to attend 
formal classes, is it the best method of approach for such “mass 
education”? : 

Is radio and television making people more insular and isolating 
them from their fellow men? Several correspondents argue that the 
old cultural and social gatherings of friends are giving way to hurried 
scrambles to put the children to bed, so that parents can glue their 
eyes on television. 

Several correspondents claim that the greatest educational influence 
in their own lives was "family conversation and discussion." They 
argue—"there is now neither time nor opportunity for this. The variety 
of entertainment interests has grown so rapidly that family life in the 
Social sense has been destroyed. There are few common interests 
binding the family together." j k 

None of my correspondents argue that we should be better off without 
these “organs of public opinion.” The problem seems to be how they 
can be made to function so that they entertain without debasing 
entertainment, and educate without deterring those who listen, from 
making some effort toward their own intellectual emancipation. 
shall discuss this aspect later. 

When 72 people state that one of the reasons for apathy is that most 
of us, after a day’s hard work, are too tired, mentally and physically, 
to make any effort requiring mental concentration, they cannot say ! 
in such a variety of ways that they need backing up by quotations. n 
fact, many more than 72 made some passing reference to this. 

The general grounds for this criticism are:— 


1. That for the vast majority the daily task is soul-destroying 
repetition work, deadening all ambition and outlook—an industri? 
net of conveyor belts—feeding the machines which do the wor 
and becoming more and more as unconscious of an individu 
personality as the machines they work on. 

2. That working héurs of the average working man are too long 
to allow sufficient leisure and that the worker is so tired, bo 
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physically and mentally, that he finds education no easy task and 
prefers to seek relaxation in escapist entertainment, amusement and 
sport. 

"A That in large cities housing needs have driven both industrial 
and professional workers further from the base where they work 
and that, by the time they reach home, after travelling in uncom- 
fortable transport, they have neither energy nor inclination to 
retrace their journey to attend classes. 


These generalizations raise some very interesting psychological, 
social and educational problems. 

Ina machine age the problem raised in the first point seems inevitable 
—though it is probably overstated. There are millions who are not on 
repetition work, whose daily task need not be soul destroying, if 
balanced by interests outside work offering zest and satisfaction in 
living. 

It is more difficult, however, to understand the second “reason” Or, 
should one say, “excuse” ? 

It may be that many of „my correspondents are better informed than 
myself and, when they say hours are too long, are they thinking of the 
normal working week or that plus overtime? How many today are 
working a five-day «week of 40 to 44 hours whose fathers worked a 
57-hour week and who thought the millennium had arrived when, at 
the beginning of the century, they secured a 54-hour week! 

As a young man working as a clerk in a wholesale provision office 
my hours were 8.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. from Monday to Friday and 5 p.m. 
Saturday! No half-day off! A clerical worker today works anything 
from 35 to 40 hours a week. 

Has the pace of life so altered that men are working harder than 
they did 25 to 30 years ago—and are they more tired physically 
and mentally than their fathers who, like my own, a skilled engineer, 
left his bed at 5 a.m. to be at work at 6 a.m. and arrived home between 
6 and 6.30 in the evening? 

All our modern social and educational movements, including the 
trade-union movement, were founded and officered by men who worked 
for their living 60 to 70 hours a week! 


I am not doubting the mental and physical disabilities of the manual 
Worker. The interesting point is—has the Work, in spite of the reduction 
in hours, become harder, or have both the spirit and the flesh become 
weaker? Experience in Workshop and office convinces me that dis- 
Cipline was more rigid than ‘today and that it placed a much heavier 
mental and physical strain on the worker. ^ 


kin to this problem is that of shift work. 
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This is a very difficult problem and predominates in the reasons 
given by transport workers completing Form 2 and it has always 
affected steel workers, miners, railwaymen, postal workers, and others. 
In effect, a very large section is incapacitated alternate weeks and, 
where working three shift systems, shut off two out of every three 
weeks from anything of a continuous character. The W.E.A. has tried to 
solve the problem by shift classes, but the difficulty is that the number 
of students is seldom sufficient to maintain a double class. The solution 
is a very generous attitude in regard to numbers and, “even where 
two or three are gathered together," there ought to be no difficulty 
about grant recognition; this in compensation for the social isolation 
imposed by the system. 

Lack of publicity may be, as 73 people suggested, one of the failings 
of adult education to reach a wider public. A few said they had heard 
of the W.E.A. for the first time when asked to fill up my enquiry forms. 
The majority said “they had heard of it from a W.E.A. member," and 
personal contact seems to have been the most successful form of 
publicity. Everyone recognized that voluntary movements are limited 
in the amount they can spend on publicity, and those best informed 
admitted the unsatisfactory results of *'advertising." 

Trade unionists suggested that unions nationally and locally could 
do more among their members and by publicityson works and office 
notice boards and meetings in works canteens. 

Claims of home and family responsibilities. Among the 72 or more 
who raised the problem of the prior claims of home, the majority 
were housewives. The problem has been accentuated by the modern 
tendency for both man and wife to become wage earners. 

One interested housewife made enquiries among her friends. She puts 
the point of view of married couples without children:— 


“Both man and wife are out at work all day and they say it is 25 
much as they can do to cope with the housework in the evening. 
Those couples with children find that evening classes mean separa- 
tion, as baby sitters are a luxury and relatives rarely available. Such 


couples as I and my husband know, prefer to share their interests 
jointly." 


A similar case is put up by a young housewife with two small 
children, who says:— 


“I am looking forward to the time when my children are no longet 
a tie and I can take part in regular study groups. No doubt there are 
many others in the same boat, but when that time comes shall We 
feel that it is so long since we did any constructive brain work that 
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we are afraid to start again—or that we are afraid of showing our 
ignorance?” 


The working man’s wife, it is claimed, is at an even greater dis- 
advantage if out working—as she is in no position for engaging 
domestic help. 

One says:— 


“In the struggle to make ends meet in homes where mothers and 
wives take jobs to augment the family income there can be no time 
for adult education.” 


The general summary may be concluded with one engaged in 
“household affairs" but not a housewife, who says:— 


“From the housewife’s point of view, it is not apathy, but lack 
of time. The multiplicity of small and big chores and things to be 


remembered—rationing periods, how to keep warm with any kind 
or no kind of fuel, etc.” 


There is a strange minority in every group, and two people put 
forward apologetics for the housewife which would bring blushes of 
shame to the pioneers of women’s “emancipation.” 

One housewife of 50 who left school at 13:— 


“I definitely agree with adult education, but mainly for men. For 
women—yes, if not engaged in home duties.” 


Supporting this attitude of humility, a W.E.A. branch worker 
Teports;— 


“Married women still feel they must depend on their husbands to 
think for them. They have not reached a state of independence yet. 
When I have invited some married women to visit a class, they have 
replied, ‘My husband wouldn't like it,’ or ‘I must ask my husband.’ ” 


Finally, a woman member of a W.E.A. class admits :— 


“I attended a number of classes between the wars, but only because 
my husband attended. Attended two musical appreciation classes, 
but although I have greatly enjoyed them, I doubt if I would have 
attended them without my husband." 


Classes for women, held in the afternoons, have sometimes been 
Successful, but one-sex classes in general are not very effective. But 
afternoon classes are no sclution for women who work outside the 
nome and I must return to this problem. ‘Something should be done 
to provide women with equal opportunity. 
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One of the most frequent objections to adult education is that of 
people who argue it offers no financial nor material advantage. The 
main queries according to this group seem to be:— — 


(a) What do you get out of it? 
(6) Unskilled work doesn’t justify educational effort. 
(c) If there were a degree or diploma it might be worth while. 


The last argument (c) was only put forward by a small number. 


An insurance agent says:— 


“When I suggest to friends they should come along to our Biology 
or Economics class they invariably say *What good is it? How can 
you make money out of it? Others say they haven't time though 


most of their spare time is spent in the cinema, sports, dancing or 
following the opposite sex." 


A civil servant says:— 


“What do I get out of it? How shall I gain financially? A few 
years ago, employed with fifty clerks, I succeeded in persuading one 
to join a W.E.A. class. The incentive for many people must be in 


terms of cash, even though they concede that the classes increase 
one’s knowledge, friendship and interests." e 


A shorthand-typist (38), and an activé worker in adult education, 
says:— 


“I don’t think apathy is confined to education. It is evident in all 
or most activities. There seems to be a loss of faith that anything is 
worth while striving for except perhaps money, and anything that 
does not contribute to the acquiring of more money is deemed à 
waste of time. It seems to be a matter of wrong aims and values and 
the educational system appears to foster the idea of stuffing and 
cramming in order to produce intelligent individuals, without having 
enough character to use that intelligence for the best ends. In short, 
the educational system aims at intelligence rather than character and 
at making a living rather than learning how to live.” 


We will go from the shorthand-typist to the refuse collector, a man 
aged 39, who, I hope, recognizes how immensely important his work 
x eee to public health. He thinks one of the main reasons 
dad y is the fact that the unskilled person “doesn’t feel that he 

s any more education than he aiready possesses to perform the 


class of work he i leda » A : : 
ERO Rts ales is callcdopon to do.” He, himself, is an active trade- 
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“There is a widespread indifference to anything requiring work, 
effort and co-operation where the benefits are not immediately seen,” 
says a motor mechanic, age 34. 

On the question of incentives—diplomas and certificates—it is 
argued by a cost clerk:— 


"You get no diplomas or certificates and you receive no increase 
in wages even if you attend a tutorial class for three years." 


A civil servant of 26 argues that “there are incentives in vocational 
study” and that “classes in cultural subjects must offer positive 
incentives.” He does not argue for financial or even “certificated” 
rewards, but “small doses and sweetened pills" to make it more 
palatable. 


From the housewife's point of view, the summary is complete. She 
is 55:— 


. “It is the idea that education is necessary only in relation to one’s 
job—or to better one’s position. Any study not bearing on this is 
regarded as frivolity.” 


If one adds to this group the 59 or more people who also advanced 
the plea of utilitarian interest, viz. preoccupation with vocational 
training, one comes, to the conclusion that the nineteenth-century 
emphasis on education for a job is still the main obsession both of the 
school and the products of tl school. 

In addition to those who claimed that people were only interested 
either in education which had a bearing on their job, or likely to assist 
them to earn more money, there was a smaller group of about fifteen 
who claimed that earning a living was so absorbing of energy that they 
Wanted relaxation, not education, while another group put forward 
the suggestion that National Service is now a great deterrent, the case 
being that young people were too unsettled to take on responsibilities 
before they were called up for service; that when they returned they 
Were even more unsettled in resuming work and, perhaps, preparing 
for setting up a home; and that the best of their impressionable years 
were monopolized in this way. 

One other question which calls for mention is the very important 
Problem of full employment and the welfare state. Y was immeasurably 
Surprised that so many of my correspondents—many more than the 
51 who made it the subject of their essays—should see in full employ- 
ment and the welfare state dangers which rob both of much of their 
glamour. There is no doubt about the cordiality with which both full 
employment and the welfare services are*v'e!';omed, but there are 
misgivings about the effect on morale and character. Usually one 
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expects these misgivings from people who may be a little prejudiced 
politically, but some of the most severe critics are working men who 
have worked for these reforms all their lives. 

First take note of a miner. He traces apathy to adult education to 
“the high standard of living. The masses are satisfied. Why should they 
bother about further education when they have the choice of the pub, 
the wireless and television, to say nothing about sport and the dogs!” 

“Full employment,” says a civil servant, “or shall we say ‘ready 
employment’—with this, the need to keep ‘on our toes,’ abreast with 
the times, mentally alert, no longer stirs us or spurs us on.” 

A parson thinks, among other things, “there is a deficient sense of 
responsibility arising from failure to appreciate the need for effort as 
a preliminary to securing anything worth while, and that this arises to 
a considerable degree from the general social environment of a welfare 
state." 

A moulder senses “less curiosity due to the fact of full employment." 

A teacher says that as everyone can demand “‘a living wage whether 
they pull their weight or not, what incentive is there to improve one's 
knowledge?" 

One could continue indefinitely—but why go on when the sentiment, 
if not the words, is entirely the same. 

The points on which there is unanimity are:— . 


1. That security of employment and the benefits of socialized 
medicine, pensions, sickness and unemployment benefit have 
encouraged the impression among large numbers of people that 
these things are not only theirs by Divine right, but that “‘they are 
Socially secure for the rest of their lives." They are “from the 
Government." 

2. That this "sense of security" has abolished the critical attitude 
toward social organization which was so marked a feature of public 
debate in the “lean years of unemployment." 

3. That there is little recognition that security, whether by full 
employment or welfare services, depends on what is put into both— 
by way of effort in a full day's work. 

» 4. That full employment and the alleged security make education 
o: 


T social responsibility more essential than ever—if security is to be 
permanent. 


One or two correspondents remark that our social revolution has 
been too easy, and perhaps too sudden. Were we sufficiently responsible 


to appreciate our part in the welfare state2 It would seem that the righ 
perspective between the welfare state and the individual ought to be 
Impressed on the risin 


generation now in the schools. 
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Apparently the world itself is a problem. It is too complex. It frightens 
people. Its problems are so vast that, instead of trying to solve them, 
people bury their heads in the sand and seek all the avenues of escape 
referred to in earlier chapters. 

People fear the future. The security mentioned in the last chapter 
has a skeleton in the cupboard. The skeleton is fear, and the urge to 
make money" and have ‘‘a good time" is really a gesture of defiance, 
a resolve to “eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 

In fact, scores of my correspondents use exactly this impressive 
formula to describe people who fear the future, and because of this, 
when asked to participate in adult education, say—“Is it worth while?" 

At least 68 people wrote about it at some length. 

The psychologist would probably argue that, in a period of world 
crisis, the subject of universal discussion would be the crisis and its 
cure. It should be a harvest for classes in international problems. They 
do not mature, however. Many who are studiously inclined select 
subjects completely remote from controversy. Even in the W.E.A. 
the single subject most in demand since the war has been musical 
appreciation! 

If not studiously inclined, my correspondents state, escape is found 
from any fleeting pressure of conscience in light relaxation suiting their 
taste— particularly in burning the midnight oil spotting winners in the 
football pools. 

In evidence, I must quote people with wide social contacts. 

First, an Anglican priest. He attributes apathy to “the general ‘could 

not care less’ attitude so prevalent today, this partly due to the 
demoralizing effects of the world situation today, two world wars 
and mass unemployment in between, and partly due to the decline in 
religious belief and practice. These two things combine to produce a 
lack of sense of purpose in life, which inevitably leads to apathy." 
_ Second, a social research field worker—'"the general insecurity and 
Instability of people's lives leave them in great doubt as to what course 
to follow and lead to much mental conflict which is not conducive to 
Sustained mental effort of any kind. I find this in myself. It is so difficult 
to see what lies ahead that one feels unsettled* and finds it difficult to 
Tead and study intensively. One is contifivally being sidetracked by 
atom bombs and political issues.” 
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Third, a schoolmaster. A sense of “what’s the use? The world seems 
to have passed outside the control of the man in the street. The atomic 
bomb has contributed strongly to this attitude.” 

Fourth, an education welfare officer: “Two world wars, followed by 
present ‘state of war’ create the mentality ‘Eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.’ ” 

Fifth and finally, a working woman in a day nursery—‘the terrible 
upheaval in people’s lives the two world wars have made. I often hear 
people say, ‘Ah, well, we'll make the most of each day as it comes. 
There is nothing much to live for, and what can we do? The people 
‘at the top’ treat us like chess-men on a chess-board.’ ” 

That is the story—repeated ad lib. 

People worried but incapable, so they imagine, of either doing 
“anything about it” or even seized by any urge to try and find out 
what it is all about. 

And that is how the Nazis came to power in Germany! 

We have already had evidence of the stimulating effect of a good 
home environment. Many who continued their education speak with 
gratitude of the sacrifices their parents made to enable them to 
do this. 

Some correspondents were not so fortunate, They blamed the failure 
to carry on their education to apathetic parents or.family and a few of 


them to teachers who failed to encourage school leavers; 43 blamed 
parents and 9 teachers. 


One can say little about this but n 
unfortunately, apathy is inherited. 
inclined.” 

This is one of the problems, like housing, 
should improve on the last, and one can o 
complain will see that their children suffer n 

The 29 correspondents who said that the u 
is not now so apparent, as there are mu 
education than there were when the W.E. 


not use a very sound argument to support their case. The fact is that, 
in general, it is not the people who have had a good sound education 
who are apathetic but those who have not. 

So far this enquiry has very definitely established that the better the 
educational background the more is interest in education stimulated 


and sustained. This is certainly the view of most of my correspondents, 
a typical representative of whom says:— 
r 
“Only as the educatianai 
people see the need for m 


o evidence is needed to prove that, 
“As the twig is bent, so the tree is 


in which each generation 
nly hope that those who 
o such disadvantages. 

rgency for adult education 
ch better opportunities for 
A. commenced in 1903, do 


a 


1l standards of the population increase will 
ore education and gain the taste for it.” 
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Those of my correspondents who discuss “‘the better opportunities” 
seem to be divided into two groups:— 


(a) Those who point out that adult education “had its origin in 
the desire of working men and women to take an active part in their 
own emancipation through their industrial, political and social 
movements. The present generations have no such urge—the things 
their forefathers fought for have been won, therefore there is no 
need for the kind of educational effort their fathers made." 

(b) *A much higher proportion of young men and women from 
all classes of society now have the opportunity to proceed to a 
university or otherwise to complete their education than was the 
case 20 to 30 years ago. The intellectually unsatisfied young man of 
that time, who left school at 15 or 16 years of age, would welcome 
Such classes as the W.E.A. The present-day university graduate of 
21 or 22 perhaps finds this hardly adequate to his needs." 


It amazed me that nearly everyone who put forward the argument 
of extensive opportunities for university education overlooked the 
fact, first that the number of people who get that opportunity even 
today only represent a minute fraction of a fraction of the total 
population, and secondly, the calm assumption that a university educa- 
tion inevitably left its products far above the ministrations of the adult 
educational movement! 

The gradually improving educational opportunities for all may mean 
Some readjustment of aims and standards in adult education, but it 
Seems to be generally agreed that, as the appetite thrives on what 
it feeds on, so the demand for adult education should grow as better 
educational opportunities develop. The two influences seem to me to 
be Complementary. 
, There is probably far more in the view that apathy in adult education 
18 due to the discomfort of the environment in which it is carried on. 

hile only 29 people mentioned this, it is undoubtedly one of the 
Main reasons for apathy. If, as many argue, there is keen competition 
from the radio and cinema, that competition is largely emphasized by 
the comparative comfort in which one can enjoy any form of enter- 
tainment as compared with study in classes. 

Nothing has advanced more in the past 25 years than the standard 
of comfort in the home and in public places of assembly—apart from 
educational institutions. 

Our universities and public schools still believe that any cultural 
pursuit is impossible unless. one is prepared io suffer pains in the 
posterior, cramp in the legs, eye strain, gad = perpetual cold from 
low-temperature rooms. 
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It is pathetic to see the pride with which some revolutionary pes 
master or principal will exhibit half a dozen upholstered chairs or : 
dozen cushions. He apologizes as he sees the frowns of the reap 
of educational austerity, the unspoken censure that he is lulling a 
students to sleep, but he knows in his heart that it is not reasona : 
comfort, but bad and unimaginative teaching that does this—and har 
chairs and discomfort are often the only remedy for maintaining an 
active mind when teaching is ineffective. 

One need not quote supporting evidence from any of my corre- 
spondents. 

Phe “disinclination to return to school” mentioned by another small 
group of 11 correspondents is linked up with unhappy early equi acd 
of school life and the fear that “going back to school" as an adult, i 
not a repetition of those unhappy days, would be a painful reminder. 

There should be “no school atmosphere" in any adult class, even 
though it may meet in a school. Properly equipped, an adult section 
of a modern school could be just as much a social centre as a well- 
equipped club. : 

The remaining “reasons” for apathy can be dealt with very briefly. 

Six correspondents think the word “education” is a deterrent. Y 
suppose this again is partly a reaction from early recollections of it. 
Education called by any other name would smel' just as nasty if one 
really wanted, not a reasonable argument for avoiding it, but an excuse. 

A similar number thought many were deterred because they had 
probably done no sustained study since leaving school and considered 
themselves too old to begin at 35 to 40. There is, of course, a good deal 
in this. It links up with a much larger number of people whose 


problem, as my correspondents point out, is diffidence, or “afraid 
of being considered ignorant.” 


At least 28 of my correspondents mention 

this. 
Then there are 16 correspondents w. 
many workers are to ridicule—the fear 
Evidence from a van driver, 
what apparently passes throug! 


ho point out how susceptible 

of ridicule is a deterrent. 

aged 48, in his own language, expresses 

h the minds of many in his position:— 
"Apathy toward adul 

of the education itself. 


"I have been told by mates who attended W.E.A. classes that it 
takes them all their time to understand some of the words used by 


the teacher, let alone the subject. You may say—well, they can always 
query a point, but i; it so simple? - 


"T will explain Wl! it às not. 
"Put yourself in my position, a manual worker with a limited 
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education attending one of these classes. Sitting beside me is a student 
with a far more advanced education than myself. The teacher uses 
some high-falutin’ term to emphasize a point, assuming that all 
understand. I fail to grasp his meaning. Do I query same? No! 
Being in the company of students makes me feel ashamed of my 
ignorance and being dubbed an ignoramus, so I remain silent. But 
if I was in the company of my own mates I should speak up, knowing 
we were all in the same boat.” 


How far is that a genuine cause of the apparent failure of the W.E.A. 
to attract manual workers? It is worth attention and certainly for a 
conference of tutors on how to teach, for the benefit of the small 
number who appear not to know how. 

This diffidence and fear of ridicule seem to take several forms:— 


(a) *The too old at 35 or 40, due to the big 'gap' since leaving 
School." 

Another 14 correspondents refer to this. Some of them are hoping 
great things from the county colleges, which strikes me as a futile 
hope in view of the fact that county colleges are so much in the dim 
and distant future and also because when—if ever—they do arrive, 
other correspondents believe they will simply increase the already 
"over-emphasized- tempo of education for a job." The latter critics 
place more reliance on an early extension of the school age with at 
least “four years planned éducation related to life and society." 

(b) The fear of the mixed adult class, at all educational levels, 
with—some correspondents say—‘‘too many teachers in the class." 

Tn fairness, I should say that the proportion of teachers is generally 
Over-estimated and that teachers are usually the last to look down 
On or ridicule those who have been just as much victims of weak- 
nesses in the educational system as the teachers themselves. The 
attendance of teachers is some evidence of their realization that their 
Own education has been inadequate, especially in cultural and social 
Subjects. 

(c) Written work.—It is surprising that few mention this, as it is 
Supposed to be one of the main difficulties of those who are diffident. 
. If the ease and fluency with which 738 of my correspondents wrote 
essays is to be accepted as evidence of the ability of the ordinary 
man and woman to express themselves, it would appear that it is 
Not the written work itself which is the bugbear, but faults in the 
methods of persuading people to undertake it. 

(d) The ridicule of workmátes.—Nearly ail the manual workers 
Who comment on this fear of ridicule cldim ‘nat it needs courage to 
admit that one is interested in the study of “abstract subjects." The 
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reaction of their mates is always—“studying philosophy, literature, 
economics—what good will that do you? What do you get out of 
that?" Apparently most workers are wedded to the idea that ‘‘abstract 
subjects” are just intended for middle-class absorption and that there 
is no virtue in any subject for working men, unless it has an imme- 


diate or distant monetary value. This is the most vicious inheritance 
of our educational system. 


Only 11 people commented on the prejudice against the term 
“Workers’ Educational Association." The general claim was that 
“some are deterred for fear of being considered workers in the social 
sense.” Their absence must be a relief to the W.E.A., though they so 
badly need education. The more serious comment is that “the term 
‘worker’ has a political connotation.” 

The question of whether to alter its title has often been discussed 
by the W.E.A. itself. Its general conclusion is that, if it is true that it is 
at present attracting mainly lower middle-class people, an alteration 
of title would rather aggravate than cure that development. 

The question rather is, is the title a safeguard against the movement 
becoming a monument of middle-class uplift? Some think it is and that 


no worker—by hand or brain—will be deterred because of the name 
if he has interest in education. 


The most sensible contribution is that 
points out that the “ 
change in occupatio 
of white- 


of the correspondent who 
term ‘worker’ has broadened by the revolutionary 
nal employments, and that there are now millions 
d collared workers employed in the distributive, social and 
manipulative civil service and local government, who are in the artisan 
(and sometimes unskilled) class in regard to remuneration.” “The 
term ‘worker’ has a much broader connotation and people should be 
proud and not ashamed of their ‘promotion’ to the most useful section 
of the population—the worker, whether by hand or brain.” 

There is still one group raising a point which cannot be discussed 
because there appears to be no solution to it. That is the question of 
sheer laziness raised by 23 correspondents. Like the poor, we shall 
always have people with us who are too lazy to make any effort to do 


pue really useful. They may grow less in number as education 
mes more attractive, but it is more a psycholo ical and medical 
problem than an educational one. A : 
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The Problem of Youth and More 
About Tutors 


There is widespread concern about youth today. 

Passing references were made by scores of my correspondents and 
28 of them contributed views at some length. When adults comment 
on youth, they are inclined to judge them by the standards of their own 
youthful days—days in which the phrase so prevalent in juvenile 
courts—"'outside parental control’’—had not been invented, and when 
discipline both in the home and the school was enforced by methods 
which today are considered “demoralizing.” 

Whether the stricter discipline influenced character and behaviour 
for good or ill, is a problem that will be debated to the end of time. 

The older among my correspondents do not complain about the 
discipline of their school days but, often, of its brutality—and 
Such critics of youth today are inclined to say that we now go to the 
Other extreme. As one of them says—"youth is now spoon-fed and 
coddled.” 

The youth today has tremendous advantages never dreamed of by 
his father. From the cradle to the grave, the State or the local authority 
look after his health. A large number of voluntary bodies offer him 
recreational and sports facilities, the local authority or the voluntary 
body between them provide him with youth clubs, institutes and games 
and sports equipment, and a host of full-time professional organizers, 
youth officers and voluntary club leaders concentrate on organizing 
his leisure. Between the State and local education authorities a con- 
siderable proportion of the millions allocated for “further education” 
goes on “youth services.” 

A number of my correspondents pay warm tribute to the Scouts 
and the Guides for the training in self-discipline, independence and 
mutual service they gained from their experience in these movements. 

There are misgivings in regard to the more highly subsidized move- 
ments and clubs, and the misgivings are of the same pattern as those 
Which were reflected on full employment and the welfare state. 

The phrase suffering most repetition in all these criticisms is—‘‘these 
t ngs are now too easily obtained—people are only prepared to 
Consider a thing worth while if they have to struggle for it." 

_How far is this “sour grapes” to the Tni, who remembers when 
his weekly Spending money of fourpence to sixpence a week was being 
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carefully put aside for four or five months to buy his own football boots 
and jersey—and help to buy the football and goal-posts as well? 

Which is most healthy—to provide at least a reasonable amount 
toward one's recreation and amusement or to have it “all on a plate," 
as one critic says? 

Apparently, when one defines **youth," most of my correspondents 
are referring to the older 'teen ages—the eighteens to twenty-fives—old 
enough to be developing cultural and social as well as recreational 
interests. 

This comment of “everything now served on a plate" is typified by 
the comment of a woman statistical clerk, who says:— 


"The greatest apathy is among the younger generation and is 
due to ‘the accent on youth’ which one hears so much of today. 
The younger people have too much ‘done for them’—they have no 
need to show initiative. They are given the idea that the world is 
made for them and unfortunately this is developing arrogance and 
self-opinionation which makes them think they know everything, 
when in fact they know very little." 


She links this up with uncertainty of the future due to international 
complications. 


A locomotive driver thinks :— 


“Up to eighteen years of age youth is spoon-fed—everything 
comes easy to them, too easy in fact, and on reaching the adult 


stage they cannot see the need to improve their education if they 
can lean back on the older generation.” 


An infant teacher is “concerned at the general lack of responsibility 
among young. people, lack of responsibility in their jobs, in their 
dealings with other people and the community. It is an attitude of— 
‘Why should I put myself out? Let other people do it. ” 

An omnibus driver blames the "high wages of youth for encouraging 
emphasis on the ‘good time’ aspect of life.” He mentions that, although 
75% of the membership of his branch are young people under 25, 
the average age of those interested in education is well over 40. 


“Physically,” says a housewife, ** i 

> > young people are energetic, but 

mentally th i : Hit 

a Em ley are lazy and the root cause is Somewhere in theteaching 
To complete the sum 


) mary, some think—** iliti 
OU Bive thera too uia nk—“the present facilities for 


e t ch and demand too little.” 

Set ratur view, pat by a youth lade, is that “he would make it 

um on ren yout. cluos for something to be given in the form of 
Sort. Dancing and games five nights a week might at 
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least be on condition that one solitary evening might be devoted to 
some form of education.” 

A coach painter puts a case which I thought was merely a relic of the 
dark past. He refers to the degrading atmosphere of the workshop 
where young people of 17 or 18 are the victims of a vicious environment 
in which “the main topic of conversation is horse racing, dogs, sport, 
and smut.” Few boys have the courage and moral power to resist the 
temptation to become “‘one of the gang,” and “any urge to more worthy 
ends is stifled in such an atmosphere.” 

A few correspondents, while admitting the tremendous apathy of 
younger people, "think it a passing phase—affecting a generation 
suffering the after-effects of shock during the war years." One must 
have some sympathy for this point of view, with the proviso that we 
cannot continue blaming "evacuation and crowded schooling during 
the war" for all our troubles for ever. The youngest children at school 
in 1939 are now in their eighteens and the elder ones approaching the 
thirties. The present generation in school is mainly a post-war generation 
and it will be of interest to see (with their longer school life) how far 
they develop interest in after-school activities which have some social 
value. 

The remaining comments were on:— 


Tutors and abstract subjects. A good many correspondents referred to 
tutors. + 

There were bouquets and brickbats. 

The main criticism was that tutors were too highbrow. The critics 
were not entirely the type who suffered from inferiority complex. Most 
comments came from professional people. 

A schoolmaster, for instance, thought “there were too many tutors 
who were incapable of demonstrating the exhilaration of the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake." 

Another schoolmaster criticizes “the lack of realistic approach on the 
Part of some tutors who are far too academic. It frequently happens 
that I am approached to explain ‘what exactly the tutor meant,’ ” 

One more schoolmaster thinks—"In many cases the tutors lecture 
and do not teach. They go wearily on and the keen student is very soon 
bofed and attendance falls.” 

A full-time trade-union officer thinks there is now “less personality 
and power to interest among tutors than formerly. They know their 
Subject but do not understand the technique needed to get it over,” 

Another trade-union secretary thinks “the iutor has to try and 
accommodate himself to the ordinary man &nd siir his imagination,” 

local government officer says that “a tutor who behaves as if he 
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were addressing students at a university is enough to choke anybody 
off.” He thinks some tutors too pedantic and unable to reach the level 
of their audiences. 

On the other hand, there are complaints of tutors who “treat the 
members of the class as if they were completely ignorant"—this from a 
school teacher. 

A housewife says— Some tutors have a habit of talking down to 
us as if we were a children's class—one even wrote every word of more 
than two syllables on the blackboard!” 

Now, what is a tutor to do? He must “shed his academic approach 
and get down to the level of his audience." If he does so, he may be 
charged with “talking down to them as if they were children." 

Perhaps a more balanced view is that of another housewife, who thinks 
“the tutor is the crux of the matter. It is his job to catch their imagina- 
tion and to fire their ambition to find out more about the subject for 
themselves—with his help.” 


It is difficult to teach a class of adults at all educational levels, and 
much of this criticism may arise from this. 

A tutor need not be “pedantic” or highly academic, whatever the 
type of his audience. Simplicity and scholarship go together, and the 
best type of tutors I have known never used a long word where they 
could find a short one, and always spent a good deal of time in expressing 
technical references in simple language. A good tutor could keep the 
attention of a class of dockers as easily ag'a class of university graduates 
—perhaps more easily, if he could relate himself to the vast experience 
of the dockers as compared with his own! 


In what sense are the subjects too abstract? Critics interpret this in 
, two ways:— 


(a) That there are too many subjects which have no practical value 
—or that they are not sufficiently related to the everyday interests of 
the ordinary person. 


(b) That So many subjects are abstract in the sense that they lead 
to no practical work or activity. 


Perhaps a schoolmaster puts b i i i zr 
erii puts both points of view quite clearly wh 


A es eae to extend its appeal, must find some way. of 
face ite à Tom the interests of the people. Those in adult education 
bey m peel as the heads of secondary modern schools, 
The lecture (follo 4 aie of interesting the non-academic mint: 
the tutor and ex AQ discussion—usually a conversation between 
De one or two “bright boys’) and the written essay W! 
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have to give way to a new type of class, where the members work in 
groups possibly, and from the very start they must be active. After 
one evening discussing group organization, work to be done, etc., 
the classes may well be held going from door to door, visiting a 
housing estate, surveying a field to plan a village or at a railway 
station, etc.—only later should the class room and library come into 
their own.” 


That states the problem on behalf of all my correspondents and gives 
some idea of its solution so far as the “non-academic person" is con- 
cerned, a description covering the overwhelming majority of people. 

It is an important problem, which goes to the root of our failure to 
attract “the man in the street," who is the unskilled and skilled manual 
Worker and the non-academic in all walks of life. 

Iconclude this section with a quotation from one of my correspondents, 
an engineer. He says:— 


“Adult education will not be a success until it adapts itself to the 
level of the average working man. The élite can educate themselves.” 
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CHAPTER IX 
Does this Apathy Really Exist? 


I promised to deal with the 23 correspondents out of 1,387 who 
doubted if there was much apathy or thought it was confined to liberal 
studies, while a few denied it existed. 

Few of them had much experience of adult education, and in most 
cases the "evidence" they produced related to "the thousands of 
students or would-be students who enrol for vocational and non- 
vocational subjects through evening institutes." . 

I shall be dealing with the alleged enthusiasm for vocational studies 
later, but first it is very important to define what we mean by adult 
education, as we must be sure I and my critics are talking the same 
language. I would be prepared to include as adult education every mental 
activity entered into voluntarily with the object of developing powers of 
appreciation, self-expression, independent Judgment and[or with the 
object of living a satisfactory life to the full, and making some contri- 
bution to social progress. 

We can keep open the door to discuss instr"ctional and technical 
training and to see whether there is any possibility of establishing any 
kind of synthesis between technical and ‘vocational training and liberal 
studies—how far technical education can educate the man as well as 
the specialist. 

With regard to recreational pursuits and hobbies, no one denies the 
educational value of much of this work, but the field is immensely 
wide, much of it calls for little mental application, the appeal is largely 
an adolescent one, and under further education regulations and L.E-A- 
Supervision it is in its right sphere. 

This enquiry is concerned about the relatively small demand for 
adult education in the limited field of liberal studies. In a world crisis; 
when liberty and freedom have disappeared in half the countries in 
mape ke with the knowledge that they have disappeared because 

ary people were too politically ignorant or apathetic—ot 


both—to appreciate the values of freedom they surrendered so lightly; 
then—I repeat—it se 


emed enormously important we shoul 
Strengthen the one unique i y important that 3 


E ms, has had such a stabilizing influence 0n 

public opinion in thi“ count: e s P) 

mainly the WEA. =° ty. That is the adult education movemen 
The correspondents who argued there is no apathy because people 
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are queuing up at evening institutes for vocational classes, and classes 
of the "interest type,” for “places in arts and technical colleges” and 
“waiting to get into universities and evening classes, especially technical 
classes” are, of course, speaking the truth, though they are making 
two mistakes. 

First. They are assuming that this is wild enthusiasm for adult 
education. It is simply a quite legitimate urge for instruction for 
utilitarian ends. 

Secondly. They are over-emphasizing the interest of the comparatively 
few who queue up, in comparison with the complete indifference of the 
wider population, even in the most favourable areas. 

Although I have ruled out (for the present) technical, vocational and 
Tecreational pursuits as properly within the sphere of adult education, 
Tam quite willing to accept the challenge even in this field and to prove 
that there is considerable apathy here, as in liberal adult education. 

Some W.E.A. branch study groups went to the trouble of collecting 
enrolment figures from L.E.A.s and, although I am only able to quote 
a small number, it is a sufficiently large and representative group to 
Convey a rough idea of the actual interest in all forms of further 
education. 

The information I was anxious to obtain was:— 


_ l. The number of pupils who enrolled in evening institute classes 
In 1949-50 session. i 

2. What proportion of those who enrolled completed the session’s 
work? 

3. The total population of the area covered by the L.E.A. 

4. The number of children of school age 


The object of 4 was to enable me to deduct from the total population 
the children of school age who would not be expected to attend evening 
Institutes, though some older ones do so. 

The statistical information I received covered 18 education 
authorities—15 in England, 2 in Scotland and 1 in Wales. As some 
Authorities supplied the information in confidence I cannot quote 
Dames, but I have made a careful summary of the information given. 


his is as follows:— 


l. Authorities | concerned —three County Councils, six Urban 
Districts, nine Borough Councils. 
2. Total population, exclvding children of school age, 3,355,860. 
Enrolments in evening institutes 151,775. P.., centage of population 
Covered by enrolments less school children. This varied as much as 
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1:275, representing the lowest enrolment, to 10-55%, representing 
the highest. 


The all-round average is 4-529. 


4. Percentage of those who completed the session. Only eight 
authorities gave this and it varied from 50% to 85%. 


The important points to note in considering this data are:— 


(a) The total population is at least one-ninth of the senior 
adolescent and adult population of the United Kingdom and no 
public opinion poll could be anywhere near this in magnitude. 

(b) It is representative of small towns, large cities and county at 

(c) The enrolments in some cases include senior colleges of "m 
merce, art and technology, day continuation classes and W.E.A- 
classes. 

(d) The figures 151,755 are for enrolments and the average e 
centage 4:52% does not represent a percentage of students. In m 
cases local education authorities insist that the student shall enro 
for a group course consisting of two and sometimes three subjects. 
It would not be unfair to take two enrolments as representing 
one student, in which case the percentage of actual students would 


be half the percentage given for enrolments. This would be 2 
liberal estimate. 


Take one exam 
all forms of furth 
In this c 


ple—a borough which offers excellent facilities for 
er and adult education in its technical college. 

ase the percentage of enrolments is 4-31%—as near as 
possible to the general average of 4-52%. On the basis of its adult 
population, one person in every twenty-three enrolled. If one assumed 
each student enrolled for two subjects, the actual demand was from 
one person in every forty-six. This is a town where every encouragement 
is given and where I am counting as adult education, for purpose of 
argument, every organized activity, even including building techniques- 


Separate figures are given in this instance for liberal subjects in adult 
education, and these show that one person in every 265 in that town i$ 
participating. 


If one narrowed it down Still further to those participating in aault 
education Concerned with social Studies, the ratio per population 1$ 
one in every 868. 


There are people, of course 
Serious reading, follorving disc 
organizations such ac-Unifed 
women’s institutes, etc, Wi 


» taking correspondence courses, doing 
ussions on radio, attending meetings © 
Nations branches, townswomen’s guilds, 
€ do not know how many but, apart from 
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the spasmodic character of these activities, the numbers attending 
would only have a minor effect on the figures quoted. 

Thus, even where the demand is for utilitarian purposes, where the 
urge is often compulsory, the numbers participating are only a frac- 
tional percentage of the population, while the percentage in regard to 
those participating in adult education, in the broad sense in which I 
defined it, is only a fraction of a fraction. 

If there is still any doubt let us see what the attitude of the modern 
Parent (in a working class community) is toward education itself. 

Just over a year ago, the Stockport branch of the W.E.A. undertook 
an enquiry. It selected a co-educational school of the modern type, 
midway between an industrial and a residential district, of a typical 
Northern county borough. There were 583 children on the school 
Tegisters, With the co-operation of the local education authority and 
the head master, each child was given a questionnaire, together with 
an envelope to return the questionnaire to the W.E.A.; 414 forms 
Were returned, which represented 85% of the school children. 

We need not worry about the questions, which were concerned with 
examinations, preference for or against mixed schools, etc. Those 
Which have a very important relationship to our discussion on apathy 
Were as follows:— 


1. Do you think your child should have more training at school 
for an actual job? ° 

Answers: Yes 332 (81%). No 68 (17%). No reply (2%). 

2. Homework. On the question whether the child should do this, 
173 said yes and 223 no (14 no reply). 

3. School leaving age. Do you think the raising of the school 
leaving age to 15 has been a success? 

Answers: Yes 152 (37%). No 230 (56%). No reply 28 (7%). 


It is of interest to analyse the reasons of some of the 230 parents 
who felt the raising of the age had not been a success. Of the 230 
Concerned, 82 considered the time is wasted in the last year, 30 thought 
the child should be contributing to the family income, 21 stressed the 
need for young workers in industry, 12 remarked upon inadequate 
Staffing and accommodation, 9 felt the time between leaving school 
“nd calling up for military service too short to learn a trade, 1 felt 
his child’ would learn to become more broadminded out of school 
and 1 that children “become too particular.” 
that One examines the first three reasons quoted above, it is apparent 
in the real urge is to have the children workin ; and earning money, 

Spite of the general reasonable standaré c? ramily income for the 
Past few years. 
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But the real test was question 4:— 


4. Do you agree that the school age should eventually be raised 
to 16? 


Answers: Yes 46 (11%). No 344 (84%). No opinion 20 (5%). 


Who wants education? i 

Only a small minority—the majority show apathy even when the 
future welfare of their own children is at stake! : f 

Is this Stockport case typical? In the same period as this enquiry, 
one had supporting evidence from Durham. According to the News 
Chronicle, July 21, 1951, the school register of the Shield Row Boys 
Modern School, Stanley, Durham, showed on successive Fridays 275 
pupils present out of 330. The 55 absentees were mostly among the 
older boys who “still like a four-day week despite warnings from the 
education authority that the wave of Friday absenteeism would be 
investigated.” There was even a form of “picketing” at the school gates. 
Seven habitual absentees turned up and taunted the regulars with calls 
of “blacklegs.” The reasons given by the head master were:— 


1. The children are ke 
2. Parents and bo 
3. The 


pt at home to help with the shopping. 
ys consider the extra year a waste of time. 
area has recently had no school atteiidance officer. 


This almost complete lack of parental interest in education over- 
whelmingly emphasizes the tremendous importance of adult education 
and, while this apathy exists, there should be no need to argue as to 
the kind of adult education to which we should give priority. It is the 
education of the citizen in his social rights and responsibilities. 

Only one study group took the view that there was no apathy, though 
five other groups only accepted the fact with reservations. 

Southgate, the group most positive, went to a lot of trouble to show 
that, counting every Possible activity including “reading, radio, 


concerts, theatres, cinemas, travel and participation in the activities of 
local and other organizati 


ons ranging from British Legion to Rate- 
id and Rotary clubs," there was "interest of some educational 
value. 
The population of 
are 2,000 and W.E, 
The group estim 
on the average one 
though whether th 
or a meeting of o 
the group seems 


Southgate is 74, 
A. 300 students. 


ate that about 50% of the local population spend 
night per week aw. 


ay from home. I accept the figure, 

€ & ening is spent in a zinema, a Rotary beanfeast, 

ne or the.80 local sports organizations mentioned bY 

to prove nothing, except that Southgate is obviously 
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a lively place to live in. The only relative figures are the estimate of 
2,300 attending evening institutes and W.E.A. and if these are compared 
with the population—even allowing for children—the interest in adult 
and further education is small. 

The two problems raised by this small number of study groups are:— 


l. That there is only a limited audience for liberal education 
involving disciplined study. 

2. That the term *adult education” is so wide that it covers almost 
every human activity and therefore embraces an enormous number 
outside the field of formal adult education. 


On the first point, no one would deny that the audience for 
“disciplined study” is limited—though to nothing like the ridiculously 
low level it at present occupies—but the audience capable of profiting 
by a liberal education is unlimited. The failure of the adult, education 
Movement is that so far it has not discovered the technique for making 
liberal education attractive to those who have first to be stimulated 
and then to be trained to disciplined study. Y do not accept the view 
that the vast majority of the community are too mentally immature to 
Profit by liberal education. I believe they are educationally backward, 
but that they havez native intelligence and “gumption” which can 
easily be developed by a sympathetic and friendly approach. In any 
case, the numbers are too vast to ignore. 

On the second point I put forward a very catholic interpretation of 
What I would accept as a definition of adult education. 

It is obviously not confined to attendance at classes, though that is 
the ideal method. It could include reading—so long as this was syste- 
matic and planned, radio and television where it was fairly selective 
and had some continuity and concentration, membership of various 
Organizations which demand administrative, organizing or social 
Service of a regular and sustained character. 

Theatres, cinemas and concerts I look upon as recreational features 
Which every normal person should count as part of their relaxation 
irrespective of other pursuits. 

„IF it were possible to add all this up, it would still leave the vast 
majority of the population engaged in no leisure-time occupation of a 
Socially useful character or which added to their intellectual capacity. 
ake some of the activities. 
hat do we read? Southgate, which admits to good public libraries 
and an apparently more tlan ‘average intelligent and public-minded 
goelion; issued 434,423 books to ad^lt- ii 1949-50. Of these, 
183 were non-fiction, or 22-37 p 
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The Torquay group quoted more detailed figures supplied by the 
librarian. 


General works (encyclopaedias, dictionaries, etc.) 3 0-27 
Philosophy 0-14 Religion 0-88 Sociology 1-37 
Philology 0-45 Science 1:7 Useful Arts 3-06 
Fine Arts 3-07 Music 0-83 Literature 3:36 
History and Travel 6:8 Biography 6-19 


FICTION 71-23% 


Torquay is a residential area with a population largely middle class 
and presumably with a good educational background and sufficient 
leisured people to have time to read. In most areas the non-fictional 
issues are much lower. 

What about radio? What are the favourite programmes? Look at 
the peak hours—Music Hall—In Town To-night—a series of build-ups 
for crooners and film “stars” in the main. "Any Questions," a pro- 
gramme in which the most important world problems are discussed 
by four people and settled in five minutes—one of the B.B.C.'s most 
serious threats to adult education. I should say the Third Programme, 
with an average audience of half a million to one million, represents 
the approximate number of people who use radio with a conscious 
desire for education. e 

It is true there are more people engaged in some usefully profitable 
pursuit than ever before, but we must nót exaggerate the numbers in 
comparison with the tremendous numbers which are totally indifferent 
to anything which calls for the slightest personal effort either 1n 
education or any socially useful leisure pursuit, and I do not accept 
the view that all these people are mentally incapable of effort. 

As I write this, I read in the News Chronicle of September 12, 1952:— 


“Youths who Stay in bed on 
Says a youth officer. In a su 
West Norfolk Youth Club, Mr. 
up until after 10 a. 
there was nothi 


Those are the adults of tomorrow, 


If we are going to acce i 4 
we j pt the view th “read some 
thing," or listen tot Meters kx 


he radio, or join in some ivi are 
B sports activity, they 
dcs by the all-embracing term “adult ¢ ditio we shall be 
ICOUARIBBAIIy in "at generation of adalts as we do in this. 


Indeed, take the age i 
files arcup 18 to 3 i . It 15 
from the daily Press, September ate oa VS TE 
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“The National Coal Board offer 100 free University Scholarships 
to Miners to equip themselves as Mining Engineers.” 


The offer included a maintenance grant averaging £6 per week, which 
has now been put up to £11. In none of the five years since 1948 has 
the figure risen above 55, and 1952 is the lowest yet (37). Free time off 
is given to enable the men to qualify for university standard entrance. 
One newspaper commented: “Is it fair to expect young men to accept 
a pay cut (£12 wages, £11 university grant) to go to a university?” 
Shades of Jack Lawson, who sold up his home to go to Ruskin College! 
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Study Groups: Background Experience 


We can now deal with the reports from study groups. A list of these 
is in Appendix 1. 

Study groups were organized by 46 W.E.A. branches, seven other 
branches convened special meetings to discuss the syllabus and sub- 
mitted views, Ruskin, Hillcroft, and the Co-operative colleges set up 
study groups, a student group was formed of undergraduates at the 


University College of Swansea and a small group of the International 
Friendship League, Edinburgh. 


Over one hundred W.E. 
either by forming groups or 
I wanted particulars of th 
448 who took 


> 
servants and shop assistants, 68 home duties and housewives, 44 
teachers, 58 profe 


ssional Workers, 10 retired and 7 students. 


The ages of those participating ranged from 21 to 74, the largest 
age group being 40 to 50, 


These two 


> „used a prepared syllabus: Section I, Backgr ound 
experience, and Section I, Further educati 


ned. 


: background experience," What is the attitude 
today of children leaving schoo] ? Are they eager to leave or do they 


STUDY GROUPS: BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE 


could be summed up by quoting the report from Great Missenden 
Branch of the W.E.A. (Bucks). 

“Tt was agreed from our own and witnesses’ experience that 
children leaving school at 15 years of age generally are eager to 
do so. The grammar-school child who, in any case, has a more 
academic mind, and who has a vista of education up to 18 years 
of age open to him from his early years, more often leaves with regret, 
though this regret is often a mixture of sentimental attachment, and a 
dislike of being uprooted and of missing all the amenities of grammar- 
school life. In Bucks 16% only of the child population go to grammar 
school. Taking the county as a whole, 29% of the grammar-school 
population leave at 15, a figure which suggests that, even in 
grammar schools, the factors noted which make for regret are by no 
means generally operative.” 

The question of “early leavers” is important. Children are under a 
moral obligation to attend grammar schools until at least 16 years of 
age and, if a large percentage leave earlier, there is evidence of lack of 
Interest. 

I believe 29% in Buckinghamshire is probably above the average. 
The nearest check-up on this figure is a report issued by the W.E.A. 

ducational Advisory Committee in 1952. This covered an enquiry 
oe to thirteen-Chief Education Officers and showed the following 
Tesults :— 

TABLE XVI 


Number of pupils who left secondary grammar schools during the year 
ending July 31st before the expiry of the main school course 


Age Age Age 

Year 15-16 16-17 17-18 
1949 Boys 1,231 (13%) 379 (6%) 30 
Girls 1,485 (17%) 426 (8%) 37 
1950 Boys 1,273 (13%) 385 (7%) 41 
Girls 1,375 (15%) 443 (9%) 37 
1951 Boys 1,429 (15%) 378 (7%) 27 
Girls 1,636 (19%) 439 (9%) 34 


= It is only fair to say that some of the early leavers are transfers to 
Other schools or day continuation courses. Of the 1,429 boys in 1951, 
transfers accounted for 119 and day release for 26, still leaving 1,284 
Who took up paid employment, apprenticeships, or entered the R.A.F., 
ete, Most of the R.A.F., etc , would be in the 16-17 or 17-18 age groups 
and, if these are added to the 1,284, the tétal is 1,689—though we are 
mainly worried about those who leave at 15 plus. 
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The areas covered by the 13 authorities included seven county 
i as and six boroughs. 
En ae further point of interest. Although there ao fe pen 
average, about 8% less girls than boys in grammar ei Mmi 
centage of early ros Among girls ee than boys an 
ars quoted for 15-16 increase y 6%. : 
re E appear that parents are not so keen about oe d 
cation of the girls as of the boys—or is there some other explanati n: 
Study groups confirm that, while children leave with more "e i 
than a generation ago, even in grammar schools, too large a propor "s 
fail to finish the course, and others, though more conscientious, k at 
the completion as a more or less happy release. The majority, as © 


5 t 
firmed by individual enquiries, enjoy the grammar school and regre 
leaving it behind them. 


the parents and home conditions. 


Fat ` st 
All this is obvious and calls for no comment, other than that we mu 


aim at the type of school which impresses children so much that the 
saddest day of their lives is when they leave it. 


Practically every study grow 
to the secondary modern and second, e 
larger proportion of the children were anxious to leave than in the cas 
of grammar Schools. 


The main reasons given for the urge to leave the modern secondary 
School are that:— 


(a) There 
that the last j 
difficult to challenge this where Schools have not been fully re 
organized.) 


difference today and in their days is p 
One time the arbiter as to whether o y 
ould leave or stay at school. Today this is seldom the case. It is mor 
often simply acquisitireness. j 


STUDY GROUPS: BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE 


Suggest, to cramming for examinations and with freer scope for self- 
development, the child glad to leave will be a real exception. 

The groups were invited to say “whether their own experience at 
School stimulated them to continue education after leaving school.” 

, The weight of opinion was that school had either acted as a stimulant 
or sown the seed from which interest developed later. The overwhelming 
character of the groups was "professional," and the educational back- 
ground largely secondary school. Only one in seven were manual 
Workers, background mainly elementary school. This view conforms to 
pattern. A secondary education in the main—a stimulant: an elementary 
education in the main—making little impression. 

The picture is a complete repetition of the one already presented by 
those who submitted questionnaires—even to reasons why, in isolated 
Cases, there was no following up after school; “no facilities available in 
rural area,” “school experience had not stimulated the desire," etc., 
and one worth consideration by L.E.A.s—"The group thought it 
Was a mistake for evening institutes to have tied subjects,°a practice 
which Operates even today." This was raised by the Gatley group and 
Tefers to the condition that pupils must take a group of subjects, usually 
three, In effect, this discourages the person who may have limited time, 
and who may not be prepared to study two subjects in which he has 
little interest for the privilege of taking the one subject he fancies. 

ith a view to developing interest in liberal studies—at the adolescent 
Stage, it might be very usefull for L.E.A.s to consider allowing pupils 
to takea single subject for vocational purposes and, if they are prepared 
to take an additional subject such as elementary economics, inter- 
National problems, introduction to philosophy, literature, local govern- 
ment, political theory, musical appreciation, etc., to offer to accept 

em without payment of any fee whatever. Of course there are courses 
Such as trade courses which must be grouped subjects, but I am 
Teferring mainly to commercial courses which attract large numbers. 


y pona be the first step toward liberalizing technical and vocational 
udy, 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Limitations of Further Education 


While interest in further education is less than some correspondents 


imagined, it certainly attracts far more students than non-vocational 
adult education. 


to the physical, moral, and spiritual needs of society and, in that sense, 
they are all essential to the fabric of society. 

We might go further 
the administrator and 


many ways more impor 
the economists, politicians, church dignitaries or teachers—yet wa 
fe “is not all meat and drin 


1 » and participation in the life and institutions of the 
community. The utilitari i 


he i iig discussed further education meaning by and ae 
ae be su jects inspired by technical, Professional or recreationd 
bea hat evidente has the group to show that this kind of interest 

CES any interet in the humanities and liberal education such 45 
understood by W.E.A. or university courses? 
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Would the group feel that further education of the instructional 
type is “an end in itself"? 

If the group thinks that further education is “an end in itself," 
would it discuss:— 

Whether it need necessarily be so? 

Whether it is so much influenced by utilitarian motives that it offers 
no substantial recruiting ground for liberal studies? 

Whether it could be made a fruitful field for recruitment for liberal 
Studies as well as instructional education and, if so, by what means?” 


I did not ask any of these questions in any spirit of "I am holier 
than thou.” Technical and professional training are clearly of the 
utmost importance to both the individual and the community. What I 
Was anxious to discover was how far technical and professional training 
develops other interests—as is the case with liberal studies. 

In adult education, a person starts with a specific interest, but this 

usually widens until a whole range of differing interests develop. 
. The groups were almost unanimous that there was no evidence to 
indicate that technical and professional training (further education) 
developed any interest in the humanities and liberal education, and 
Most of them agreed that it was viewed as "'an end in itself." 

On the other hand, several groups conditioned their decision by 
Such Observations as that of the Arundel group—‘‘any stirring of the 
mind provokes further stirring.” 

,. Bristol group cited an exception—*'a commerce course in an evening 
Institute or technical college which might include economics and 
Possibly some history, which would certainly lead to an interest in 
libera] study." That is of interest. Do such courses exist to any significant 
extent? Is it done, or is it the way Bristol would like to see it done? 


^ he Co-operative College group put forward a similar point of 
iew:— 


“The group felt that the habit of study (whether developed in 
technical or other studies) might lead to a desire for continued study. 
On the other hand, purely technical studies, particularly if under- 
taken under some kind of pressure, might lead to a reaction against 
further study as soon as the required course was completed. 

. “If technical courses include liberal subjects or treatment (e.g. art 
In the course for printers or literature in the Bankers’ Institute 
xamination), they may lead students to follow up these humanistic 
Subjects for their own sake. But it would be considered unlikely that 
Courses which were purely technical would have this effect.” 


a 
The Broup thought it often "difficult to"decide whether a course, 
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e.g. language study, is technical or liberal, it may well be something of 

th." i ; : 
ise group, after stating the general view that instruction for 
technical, professional and recreational needs did not develop any 
interest in the liberal studies, added:— 


“Tt was felt that such interest could be aroused by those teachers 
whose own background was liberal and who could agen 
their larger enthusiasm to their pupils. Many subjects oe 
evening institutes can be made to serve as gateways to liberal studie ; 
e.g. by promoting an interest in the economic, social or cultura 
history of the craft being taught. This demands more of the evening 
institute teacher than most appear equipped or prepared to give. 


We are now coming to the point where groups are willing to es 
that, given certain conditions, technical and professional training cou d 
be endowed with liberal trends. The Co-operative College group AKT 
Exeter group both made useful suggestions to that end, though E 
might be more profitable to accept the majority view that af presen 


technical and professional training are an end in themselves and ask 
whether this need be so? 


The Huddersfield group mu: 
this question and, while the 
full, the following extracts 
appears to be helpful:— 


st have given considerable thought r 

contribution is te» lengthy to quote. A 

follow a middle of the road line whic 
à 


“We believe that, just as vocational, recreational and technical 
education would benefit if penetrated by the special sort of imaginei 
tion and curiosity that makes liberal education so flourishing an 
effective, liberal education should not stand in isolation from training 
in technique. 

“At the same time, we re 


S gret the rather excessive emphasis nowa- 
days upon instruction 


DES al education, in divorce from liberal education. 
In principle, technical competence can, and ought to, lead to under 


standing, and persons of technical competence are not prevented by 
that competence from becoming persons of profound value an! 
significance. 


ec 


ndeed we believe that humanistic value can be given to ai:25* 
anything provided it is treated aright. But we also believe that far 
too few people who are instructionally educated succeed in making 
the transition from technique to understanding, from technica 
competence to cultural 1 


humaneness, fro 1 ipment t° 
: S ; m personal equip: 
social Tesponsibility, — me P q 


“We believe, further.nore, that in practice it would prove easier 
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to lead people who have had some experience of liberal education 
to equip themselves technically and vice versa. 

“In saying these things we do not remain blind to the apparently 
Coercive need, in a largely technological society, to give instructional 
education a chronological priority.” 


» To what extent do other groups share the view of Huddersfield that 
humanistic value can be given to almost anything provided it is 
treated aright,” for that is the crux of the whole problem? 

On this aspect of the matter I had some discussion by correspondence 
with the Principal of the Co-operative College, Dr. R. L. Marshall, 
O.B.E, M.A. I knew he was interested in discovering a synthesis 
between technical and liberal education. He says:— 


"I have been hammering away for this for some time and there 
Temains, of course, the disproportion between the words spent on it 
and the record of any achievement. I suppose there are two ways of 
tackling it; on the one hand, we might include in technical courses 
Some of the traditional subjects of adult education, and here the 
Problem is to relate the adult subject to the experience and interest 
of the student. For example, in the College here we provide an 
elementary course in Ethics and Philosophy for all students, including 
the technical studeiis, and attempt to start from familiar (though 
often unrecognized) ethical problems at the Co-operative counter or 
in the Co-operative office and move to the larger questions. We have 
Some success, but, of course, we are feeling our way. 

“The other approach is to insert wherever possible into accepted 
technical subjects some element of the values of liberal education. 
For example, questions of management which appear in many of 
Our courses can be related to wider issues of ‘man and the machine’ 
Or ‘authority and freedom.’ Here the difficulty is to convince the 
Students of the relevance of the larger questions, and again, I would 
Not claim more than little progress. 

“If, at the end of nine months with us, the prospective manager 
9r secretary is still ambitious for promotion, I do not mind, provided 
that he is balanced by an enrichment of his general qualities of 
Intellect and judgment.” 


Ei. group felt “so much depended on the tutors. They could 
LAC their particular instruction to the wider responsibilities of 
it Mmunity living. Students should be deliberately encouraged to 

Udy liberal subjects.” Tunbridge»Wells group agreed. 
ER Great Missenden group had an assistai. further education 
T In their group. He said that in certain day-time courses an 
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attempt was being made to relate the current affairs RR 
vocational interests of the students and that English ion We 
all vocational courses—but it was not popular. The home bac ia could 
he said, would support vocational work, but not cultural. wie M 
be done by a teacher who himself rep M og cultural interes 
ledge of and love for the liberal studies. 
ut Helens group suggest that all technical courses should have 
"compulsory parallel courses in non-technical subjects"! w-6. 
The Spenborough group was one of the many groups convince 


lani i if for 
the division between further and adult education is unbridgeable if 
no other reason than :— 


1 1 ife. 
"The humanities are in the main concerned with the good Dg 
Only a really democratic society which felt itself secure could to 


i ; ; i heir 
technicians reflecting on and discussing the ends to which t 
techniques were being put.” 


PP £ : 3 i eir 
Surely it is in reflecting on and discussing the ends to which th 


; ig : ; ider 
techniques are to be put that their interest will be aroused in the wi 
aspects of their studies. 


One of the most constructive 


"ue ; as 
contributions to this discussion Wê 
from the Stretford group. The twi 


© questions they discussed were:— 


ures 
t ; € 45565 On Trade Unionism or Wages Structur 

deal with Industrial Management or Job Evaluation?” 
Wakefield TOUp Was somewhat 


-- P it was 
DEG 3B divided on the subject, as it 
argued “that the only result of intro 


i age nes jca 
ducing the humanities into techn 


. TM ion? 
Studies would be accepted as Providing a more complete proc 


training, a good thing in itself—but not likely to arouse real inté?“ 


sw “that 
- The minority took the view x 
Some of the students would be influenced and pursue liberal vi 
With rea] Yorkshire thorou : agree 
i ghness, it was : m 
adult education movement would best keep its identity “distinct fro 
d insżitutions.” H 
now briefly ‘comment on the query “Whether the fiel 
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instructional training could be a fruitful field for recruitment for liberal 
Studies as well as instructional education and, if so, by what means ee 

Here again the replies of the groups represented an almost unanimous 
"no," but again there were some reservations. 

There was Bishop's Stortford group, who suggested the W.E.A. 
should pioneer certain practical subjects, mentioning household 
Management, odd job repairs and decoration, first aid, car repairs, 
child psychology. It was not stated how one could make odd job 
Tepairs and first aid repairs to one’s car any nearer liberal education 
than could evening institutes. à 

Barnard Castle would insist that a small amount of time should be 
Biven to broader studies compulsorily—no examinations for this, 
Subjects general. 

Greenock group thought it was a “closed shop” up to 25 years of 
age for liberal education. ; 
.The LF.L. (Edinburgh) group would link language classes with 
literature and art and foreign travel—so as to widen interest$. 

Several groups—Plymouth, Gateshead, Falkirk and Heston and 
Isleworth thought it might be a recruiting ground with fruitful results 
if bodies like the W.E.A. were allowed to undertake publicity and 
Propaganda in the evening institutes. , 

Macclesfield group thought “the acquiring of skills could develop 
Personality,” and quoted dressmaking as giving some “a sense of 
Colour and proportion, while, bf course, others only got an economical 
dress out of it.” ] 

Swansea University group thought “where it was possible for students 
of all Subjects to meet, wider interests might develop from personal 
Contacts,” 

Swansea W.E.A. group said “that where citizenship was part of the 
technical training there was scope for development of interest, but a 
800d deal depended on the interests of the teacher.” ' : 

Great Yarmouth could only visualize development of liberal interests 
after completion of technical training. ] : . 

Stockport group considered “that with conscription liberal interests 
Might be better developed in the forces during period of service.” 

Southend group thought “the examination syllabus might be broad- 
“ied and linked with liberal studies by inclusion of suitable examination 
Questions on the social implications of the various subjects where 
Possible,” 

Southgate group enlarged on the idea put forward by Swansea 

niversity group:— > 

“The only way in which instructional classes may provide recruit- 
ment for liberal studies is in the institute or college where facilities 
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are available, so that students make friends and share a common 


interest in the work and life of the organization, thus encouraging 
movement from one group to the other.” 


Tonbridge group quoted evidence from teachers, youth employment 
officers, club leaders and employers, and claimed that young people 
studied "only from the bread and butter motive" and they dropped 
their studies “as soon as possible without going on to cultural subjects. 
The group thought the only chance of widening interests “was to 
correlate technical studies with cultural studies and social background, 
ie. by more contact between teachers and pupils in all spheres and by 
the presentation of instructional subjects as part of a wider field.’ 

Finally, a past organizer in a large L.C.C. institute, whose name, of 
course, cannot be quoted, recommended to one group more access tO 
evening institutes by voluntary bodies for display of literature— 
posters, etc.—and, between breaks in evening classes, short current 
affairs talks. He thinks junior and senior commercial courses shoul 
camy a compulsory subject of liberal study at feast one hour in 
six—but weekly. He thinks examining bodies might respond to this 
Suggestion. 

, Earlier I quoted groups who made fairly positive suggestions and, 
in due course, I hope we can examine some of these. 


à 


a 
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What Attracts People to Adult Education? 


Who are these study groups, and what authority have they for claiming 
to be experts? 

Quite sound authority, as will be seen from their answers to the 
following questions:— 


How long had each member participated in adult educational work ? 


Of the forty or so groups who gave this information, the ages 
Tanged from six months (in two cases) to forty-eight years. There 
Were several group members with twenty, twenty-five, twenty-seven, 
thirty, to thirty-eight years’ experience and, taking the average of 
the averages for each group, it worked out at just under ‘hine years 
experience, À 

This indicates that the groups consisted of people well qualified to 
Speak with first-hand knowledge. There was no group without two or 
More members of long experience, many of them in key positions in 
adult education. 

Satisfied on that point, I asked:— 


> : 
What were the varying interest or motives which attracted them to 
adult education? 


Sometimes a group agreed upon one definition as in the case of 
Great Yarmouth, which was simply “The desire for further education, 
9r the Ruskin College and the Swansea branch groups:— 


“The desire to fit themselves for service or responsibility in trade 
union, religious, political or social work.” 


Stretford group said “it had been confirmed in its membership of 
the W.E.A. by two interrelated facts: (a) the quality of the class first 
attended, (b) the social contact with like-minded people which the 
MemLers found stimulating.” 


Heston and Isleworth summed up on behalf of the group:— 


“Social and personal motives were perhaps the chief incentives to 
attendance at classes, which gave opportunities to make friends with 
Persons with similar interests and to extend ‘nowledge in subjects 
With special appeal. Some are conscious or having missed a fuller 
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i ing i here the 
education, others find pleasure in getting into a group whe 


i ion i eeting 
interest in education is keen and find great satisfaction in mt 
people with a mature outlook." 


Southgate reported :— 


i tic 
"The four housewives wanted interests outside a aoe 
sphere. There is a wish to understand what more pr Mer 
people are talking about, particularly in art, music a to du n 
literature, and the first appearance is often a desire to 


i ome of 
swim.' There is also a genuine effort to try and understand s 
the political and social problems of the day. 


; i aid 
A group from a small village in Bedfordshire, Toddington, S 


i imilar 
the urge was “social—it gave a chance to meet people with s. 
tastes.” 


- mon 
Another. small village in Wensleydale (Askrigg) had a com 


motive—"the desire to increase our k 


i ; Mie 
acted by interest in trade union and social affai 
cultural deficiency. 
perhaps, expressed this best: 

“Apart from one or two 
ad arisen a Specific desire 


consciousness of ^ tances, 
age, but at a time when, according to personal circumsta 
one-time Pleasures lost t 

Something lacking. Oft 
contacts with 
on the radio,” 


i ona 
en it arose through or after pea act 
cultured people or through the impersonal co 


One gets thi 4 the 
group expresse; e—five in that group said it was 
Incentive and they Considered į of vital importance. 

What does it arise from? One 
Personal letter, Say: 


s if. her case it 
the urge was just hb 


H es a 
member of à group, who er 
k Wat "to make friends," yop «the 

Á J “man ompanionshi in most cases i -T RE 
fellowship of kindred minds.” It ig piena. by others who said “the? 
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felt the need for intellectual or educational stimulation,’ or even the 
rather commonplace **fo broaden my outlook” or “my mind." 

Five in the Huddersfield group—and others outside it—were urged 
by “the need to understand society better," or to “equip oneself for 
playing our part in society," or “to gain a better knowledge of world 
affairs.” i E 

In this section also could be included those attracted by “the need 
to understand political developments” or “the spur of unemployment and 
to know more of the social system under which it flourished.” 

There were a few attracted just by “curiosity,” “love of discussion,” 
by “a reforming zeal,” and only two whose introduction was frankly 

vocational.” 

Three or four approached it as “a leisure-time pleasure,” and to one 
hard-working housewife it was “an escape from the monotonous 
domestic routine," and to another “‘a contrast to everyday work.” 

The purpose of this question was to ascertain whether there had been 
any marked shift from the motives which prompt people‘to become 
active in adult education since the W. E. Williams-Prof. Heath enquiry 
in 1936. Tt is quite clear that the main motives remain the same—the 
desire to equip oneself with knowledge, to develop capacity for service, 
to live a fuller life, to understand society and the people who live in it, 
to broaden one's outlook and to develop toleration. 

It may be of interest briefly to recount “how members of the groups 
first heard of the facilities a?ailable." This is important to any con- 
Sideration of the question of publicity. 

Many of the groups gave no details of how the individual members 
had been influenced to take the initial step, merely stating in order of 
Importance the methods which had proved most successful. 

The order of group preferences is confirmed by (a) the personal 
Tecords of 265 individual group members, and (b) a special enquiry 
Undertaken by the Birmingham branch group, referred to below, 
Paragraph (b). First the:— 

TABLE xvir 
(a) Personal records of group members. 


_How these members first heard of facilities. 


1. Through personal contact with existing students 173 
2. Through other movements to which they belonged 29 
3. Through local press advertisement or comment 27 
4. By Posters, circulars or publicity leaflets 18 
5. Through trade union branch or trade union journals 18 

* 265 
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TABLE XVII—contd. jj 1 1 
(b) The Birmingham group made its own enquiry, distributing questionnaire 
forms to W.E.A. members and students, seeking to discover the best means 
of publicity. There were 95 returns, as follows:— 
Recommended by another W.E.A. member 


Branch notice in library or other public building 
Press advertisement 


44 
18 
10 
Previous membership of another branch 6 
Through teachers’ training college 6 
Recommended by tutors 5 
Trade Union publicity 3 
University students’ Tally 3 

95 


The Birmingham group was gratified by the 47% expression of faith 
in personal contact, but the 


was 66% for this method of publicity. 
The two rema 


g suggestions for new techniques in publicity- 
agreed that the most rewarding results cams 
"rsona ot only the individual pressing his enthusiasm 
on the individual but personal appeal to existing organizations. 

_ All were agreed that, if the appeal to organizations was impersonal, 


es by circular or printed announcement, it was, ip most cases 
useless. 


Opinions diffe 
there was unanimity that ay 


Press publicity 
" It was a 


> Public library offered the doy 
dult education. Some librarian 
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A Several groups pointed out that posters were useless unless striking, 
imaginative and colourful. 

Some groups mentioned cinema publicity but, where it was mentioned, 
the majority thought it was seldom effective. On the other hand, it was 
claimed that a film on adult education, if well produced, could be 
first-class publicity. 

Naturally groups mentioned the B.B.C.—but were not always en- 
thusiastic about results, for instance Newton Abbot group said— 
"Publicity with least success ‘poster advertisements and B.B.C.'— 
most success ‘personal contact through students.’ " 

Other methods of publicity advocated included trade union branch 
meetings and publications, one-day schools, brains trusts (although 
it was admitted they were poor in recruiting results), tutor with good 
Personality, well-organized social events—especially visits to educa- 
tional institutions, theatres, concerts, and rambles to beauty spots. 

Several groups recommended factory publicity, and Ruskin group 

Suggested ‘“‘offering subjects relevant to workers’ interests.” 
. Macclesfield group seemed to rely upon "some eminent person to 
Introduce the session and appeal for support to management welfare 
Officers and youth club leaders." 

Perhaps Exeter group summed up the general attitude:— 


“Publicity of every conceivable kind has its uses. The problem is 
to get the potentially interested without wasting too much money 
and time on the indifferent. The one best way is personal contact. 
Enthusiasm is usually infectious and example worth much precept. 
Next to that, experience seems to suggest the widest possible distri- 
bution of a clear, well-produced and attractively printed programme. 
Still further additional means, all of which have produced results, 
include "bus strips and press advertisements. Usually, too, the local 
Paper will give us a quid pro quo and make editorial mention at the 
beginning of each term of the opportunities offered by the branch. 
. "Even so, publicity of itself cannot go far toward attracting the 
indifferent and indolent of mind. Education cannot be sold like 
branded goods. Publicity cannot create the demand—that is some- 
thing which should be part of the general educational process. 

hat publicity can do—and the doing is worth while—is to make 
known existing opportunities to the potentially interested." 


d Two or three groups mention that much publicity is needed to wear 
Own opposition to the name “Workers,” which is still identified with 
Party politics. One group mentions “ladies whese immediate reaction 
I5 to cease to be interested in becoming prospec:'ve students as soon as 
© name Workers’ Educational Association is mentioned.” I have 
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"P SANT e 
dealt with this in an earlier chapter, and itis not a ieu rd "i 
objection to have any serious repercussions—certainly no f bum 
purpose of discussing it is to reassure the above-mentione Mert 
Where the objection is strongest is among those who are ane ane 
to understand the difference between political party propag: n 
the objective study of political theory or political problems as e 
I have even known W.E.A. branches advertise themselves bu 
political" when all they wished to convey was that the moveme 
n-partisan. " 
TO change the name of the W.E.A. would merely ini a 
Association's special appeal to those most in need of its n iis 
Better retain a name which for fifty years has earned respec eal 
change it and lose one’s identity, as one may do when exchanging 
well-known name for a peerage. 


r ; ion 
There is another rather important piece of evidence on the questi 


of publicity. A 

It is froth a piece of research undertaken by Mr. V. L. A 
W.E.A. tutor-organizer in Cheshire. The enquiry took place in 
Approximatel 


ree ts 
y 500 questionnaires were distributed to W.E.A. md 
in Warrington, St. Helens, Widnes, Earlestown, Prescott, Eccleston, 
Preston, Blackpool and Crewe. 


= t 
The enquiry was designed to discover what kind of publicity brough 
these people into the W.E.A. 


o 
Two hundred and seven forms were retarned—35 % by students wh 
attended classes for the first time in September 1949. 

The results were as follows;— 


TABLE XVIII 


Method of Percentage of Percentage o) 
publicity all students new students (19 
Local press advertisements 5 14 
“Circulars 7 6 
Technical institute prospectus 1 > 


L.E.A. publications m 16 
Slide in Cinema 


Parish magazine de — 
Personal contact 


60 S0 ae 

Local society meetings 4 TT 

Posters 12 Hs 
100% 100% 


Again there is no eSubt about = 1 contact. 
ái : oa the effectiveness of personal c de: 
One very Interesting feature of Mr. Allen's effort Shen that publicity» 
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to be successful, must be varied according to the category of people 
to whom one is appealing—for instance, personal contact with manual 
workers was apparently less successful than posters. Mr. Allen provided 
another table based on occupations, but only covering the new students 
(1949). This proved the point just made. 


TABLE XIX 
Classification of Workers 
Clerical and 
Methods of Administrative and House- 
Publicity Manual Professional wives Distributive 
% % % % 
Local press 
advertisements 13 14 — 33 
Circulars — 12 x pn 
Technical institute 
prospectus ` Meas = — — 
L.E.A. publications — 21 — E — 
lide in cinema — = = = 
Parish magazine — — = = 
Local society meetings = — = = == 
Personal contact 25 43 100 67 
Posters 62 10 £ = 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


I am indebted to Mr. Allen for permission to quote from his report. 
It is evident that the question of adequate publicity is not entirely a 
Matter of available funds. It is a matter of profiting by trial and error, 
of separate appeals of distinctive character to differing audiences, 
and Particularly of much patience and voluntary effort in personal 
ollowing up. 

The subject is so important that the W.E.A. and similar bodies 
Ought to bring in the publicity experts in their own movements, of 
Whom there are a few, and use them for special week-end and summer 
Schools for branch officers, on publicity methods. Within discretionary 

Ounds, expert publicists outside the movement might be invited to 
hely, but they would have to be people who understood the difference 

tween selling commodities and inspiring respect for a movement, 
Otherwise they would do more harm than good. 
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CHAPTER Xin 
What Do You Get Out of It? 


Why bother about adult education? What do you get out of T te 
This was a common question, said many of my correspon X 
I had anticipated it and asked the members of the groups 
ways they had benefited e n gn 
hat did they get out of it? T 
‘a posing a un like this, one is bound to come up hec 
formidable array of well-worn clichés. At least they have o angie 
They are enunciated by people who can speak with i iR. M. 
up to forty-eight years. I shall not stress them too much, a to 
ought to be noted, if only as an acknowledgment and rewa au 
thousands"of voluntary workers in the adult education mov 
who toil so loyally with so little encouragement. ot just 
One thing that looms large is the desire for social SUAE T 
the ordinary urge of the herd instinct —many could have ES ES 
normal human contact in any kind of group—but this was in a naples 
a search for people with similar interests. I referred in the last ch She 
to a woman student who came into the W.E.A. to find menos ee, 
was lonely in a new town, but social cohtact and friendship wa 


: E : t out 
means to a very definite end. It is interesting to note what she go 
of her experience beside human companionship :— 


; en 
“Attending classes has helped me to keep my mind alert, wh 


I could so easily have vegetated, T have learned how to disagree— 
politely!—and to sti 


1 imilar 
. Others stress the Point that social contact with people of SS rhe 
interest has wideneq their own interests and ideas. Three people i 
Hitchin £roup mentioned this. 


Some of the groups submit 
adult education has had on their attit 


1 3 uld 

‘tyne’ à little doubtful if the benefit received loo 
be measured, but it was e "it gave a broader basis of out 
and more self confidence.” 
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This tribute to self confidence was one that was constantly maintained, 
especially in respect to the arts of self expression. 
Bristol emphasized it in its tribute to:— 


“A general widening of Gutlook, increased sense of social responsi- 
bility and improvement in self expression in words and speech." 


Greenock put the same idea in more practical form:— 


“Members of the group feel more confidence at public meetings 
and in making personal contacts, and are aware of an ever-enlarging 
range of interests." 


Gatley, not being quite so self confident, contented itself with the 
modest declaration that:— 


“We are all diffident about making any great claims to being 
better citizens, but we feel able to follow current affairs more easily 
because we have some knowledge of the background of these events. 
Our studies have helped us to feel that life is interesting and stimu- 
lating, although it is full of imponderables and problems." 


This enjoyment of living is something that ought to be emphasized 
much more in the pursuit of knowledge. It is well expressed by Heston 
—Most members of the group agreed 


"they had benefited by securing an enhanced power to enjoy life, to 
appreciate what is said and done around them, in being able to 


make up their mind on how they shall vote, how spend their holidays, 
Visit theatres and to know why things happen." 


How intriguing that phrase “why things happen.” ^ J 
One of the Co-operative College group had noted that “‘it was easier 
to skim the surface than probe the bottom,” and, with great frankness, 
€ had learned :— 


“A greater appreciation of the difficulty of reaching conclusions 


©n which judgment had previously been passed on insufficient 
information.” 


a his effort to discover why things happen, he just as frankly admits 
"this experience of adult education has given him a 
“greater appreciation of the need for further study, reading and 
thinking,” 
Rather an opposite point of yiew is put by the Harleston group— 
st Manual workers, who say they have got “satisfaction in under- 
anding— clarification of beliefs already held." As they say they have 
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also got a wider outlook, it is difficult to believe they really mean ne 
the tutor has merely confirmed their preconceived ideas. I hag 
think they mean that confused ideas and beliefs have been clarified y 
objective examination. 


Wensleydale (Askrigg) group of twelve agreed that the experience 
had 


“broadened their outlook and led to acquiring new interests." 


This “broadening of outlook" is perhaps the most frequent tribute to 
study experience. Barnard Castle group repeat it and it occurs in many 
individual tributes from group members. 

Sometimes it is phrased differently, as in the case of Gateshead group, 
who call it a “widened range of knowledge and perception" and 


claimed that “the social contacts with people of similar interest lead 
to broadening of outlook." 


Among members of the Mere group, 
"a better. capacity for understanding 
"made us take more interest i 
more tolerant outlook" 

At Hitchin “a broade 


the broadened outlook gave 
international problems" 9n 
n other people's point of view," gave “a 
or “more interested in other people." x 

r outlook led to introduction of new ideas. 


Many members of groups referred to how they had learned to be 
tolerant and to “see both sides of the question." 


Quite a number made reference to emotional; spiritual, or psycholo- 
gical experiences gained. 


Cheadle Hulme 


deal more from W.E.A. classes 
friendships which were valuable 
expression which had not previou 


ed it “Enrichment of the mind—awakened obser- 
£ contacts," 

iendship.” 

Défits— A better knowledge of 
pline.” “Objectivity of thought. 
to state orders of preference 
the following :— 


Intellectual understanding 


: n 15 points 
Satter yeti enjoyment 10 points 
Hstactory personal Telationshi ing ** me 
in the world 3 p and being “at home 9 points 
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Playing an effective part in society 8 points 
Clear thinking and clear expression, verbal and literary 8 points 
Tolerance - 


Why tolerance should receive no votes puzzled me. The report of 
the Huddersfield group shows considerable sensitiveness to tolerance— 
but perhaps the group is too modest to claim that it has yet achieved 
this in sufficient measure to brag about it! 

The Croydon group gained *'a greater understanding of literature," 

and “broader knowledge of current affairs,” “accessibility to deeper 
books,” "improvement in personal relations" and “more confidence 
In public Speaking." 
. In what way does this “‘self confidence" express itself? Apparently 
in discussion, personal relationships, public speaking sometimes. It is 
expressed by the Falkirk group, which gives the reactions on its own 
group members :— 


“W.E.A. work—not only classes—responsible for resliaping my 
Personality. In fact, I cannot imagine life without adult education. 
My participation had a psychological effect in that I gained self 
Confidence (by playing an active part in class work). I had previously 
been rather introspective.” 


. Another of the samie group says the same thing. She gained self 
Confidence, She was another case of an introvert "who would have 
Temained so but for adult education studies.” : 

: third of this group “had developed taste and become more dis- 
Siminating"- while a fourth “had been able to satisfy a studious nature 
and improve an enquiring mind.” 

One seldom hears of adult education being taken up under doctor’s 
Orders, though there is nothing new in the idea of education as occu- 
Pational therapy for diseases and illnesses of varying types. à 

Case in point was reported by the Nailsworth branch. One of its 
group members said the doctor advised her to take up some new 
Interest outside her home. She joined the W.E.A. and she says:— 


“It has helped me to take more interest in everything and my 
ealth has improved.” 


Many in this branch seem to have taken up adult education “as a 
ew interest,” 
in d'ofher said— "Feeling need for new interests. Now feel interested 
«qc thing and have made many new friends.” « — 
Sent keeps” another member “in touch with al! kinds of people and 
t S generally." 
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“Membership of the W.E.A.,” says a ae has widened his outlook 
ly, in subjects which his daily job ignores. H ' f 
REUS has uire useful knowledge,” improved her relatione A 
with people—especially young people,” while, finally, ano A Mere 
worth group member “enjoys the social and human contac 
e W.E.A." 

Mud bor group (or groups— because several separate bw. 
reviewed the problem) found the "study of liberal subjects he t 
develop inherent capabilities—and gave one a desire for more inten 
study of subjects of which one only has a slight knowledge. ded 

Spenborough was the only group whose reply sounded very m tie 
like a re-statement of W.E.A. social policy. It was expressed AC 
personal key—though many of the group would probably endorse it: 


: i ich 
“Enabled me to understand more and more the society in whi 


: : ur POI er 
I lived, and to take part more effectively in political activity in ord 
to change society,” 


Southend had those whose “memory was refreshed and given i 
confidence in discussion." Also—it had "enlarged sphere of in 
and broadened general education." Another found "greater WES a 
way of life and a tolerance of other people's views”—while the jn 
has “gained assurance.” He said—“It gives me-uplift to attend Mr 
class once a week." He was the only one who appeared to have ben A 
“uplifted.” Perhaps he was only expressing the emotional part of 
experience which others took for granted. ts 

Southgate group “All stimulated by fresh interests and cones 
Discussion promoted confidence in expression of opinion and ide 
and brought mutual exchange of knowledge and experience.” im 

Tonbridge. One member found his “need was to be stimulated 1 
fresh subjects. This has been done.” ber. 

A second spoke as a Student, a tutor, and a committee mem m 
As a lecturer she "learned what abysses of ignorance confront US 2 
the adult student of poor education, who, nevertheless, responds if ks 
right technique can be found. He needs to learn how to study, and has 
tutor must be sympathetic and unpatronizing." As a student, ` it A 
filled in gaps for me.” As a committee member, “it has shed light O' 
the social and economic problems of the day.” 


: e 
A. third found “outlook broadened and was given a considerabl 
amount of enjoyment.” 


The fourth experienced :— 


(a) “A very agi 


ceable widening of my horizon and especially 
by meeting a type 


of person in class who talks easily and naturally 
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on cultural matters and whose acquaintance I would probably not 
otherwise enjoy.” 

(b) “As a naturally lazy person, the effort necessary for full 
Participation in class activities is a most beneficial discipline and the 
Continual struggle to express oneself an equally valuable exercise.” 


The Wakefield group of ten were unanimous on the “value of the 
Social contacts and intelligent intercourse experienced in the W.E.A.” 
They appreciated the value of the educational background they had 
gained and of the exchange of varied experience through discussion. 
Their interests had widened and they felt better equipped to tackle 
Social problems. Each member felt he or she had gained greater self 
confidence and the ability to think more clearly. 

The Woodthorpe (Notts) group gave seven brief, but important, 
benefits received :— 


(a) Socially, through making friends (they say “more, ought to 
be made of this in our lonely suburbs and towns, as publicity"). 

(b) By increased knowledge and integration of knowledge. 

(c) By a changed personal outlook (e.g. knowing more of a 
Government's functions one had less aversion to paying taxes!). 

(d) By removal of prejudice. 

(e) By patience and tolerance in discussion. 

(f) By facility in self expression. 

(g) Through ability to discern what is nonsense in public speeches 
and the Press. 


That would be a most admirable summary on which to end this 
chapter, but there are one or two less positive conclusions to which 
Slight reference should be made. 

he Swansea University group consisted of students taking the social 
Study course. Most of them had had experience in adult education but, 
On this question of “benefits received," they were anxious to avoid 
Well-worn and out-worn phrases. They contented themselves by stating 
hat they got enjoyment out of the classes, they learned something, 
ud Some members “learned the need for a tolerant attitude." They 

Ought “a good deal depended on the tutor and that there were a 
eertain number of mediocre tutors coming into the movement, who 
c Dot a deep interest in it, and that, on the whole, they do not appear 
en Stress sufficiently the need for supplementing the lectures and dis- 

Ssions with reading and writing." , * TEN 
Ris do not know to what extent such tutors are "now coraing into the 
i Vement." I suspect there are a few as described, but among some 

usands of tutors one must expect a few blemished specimens. 
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The concluding reference is to the Torquay group. In general, they 
are covered by the quotations already given, but one raises a new 
point 


“about the interest aroused by world affairs, leading to a desire to 
know and try to understand the outlook of people of other countries. 


One student has gained “capacity for dealing with both sides of 
industry on public bodies.” 


This completes the survey. It is one of which the adult education 
movements can be proud. 


It is the answer to the cautious enquirer who wants to know 1n 
advance— What do I get out of it?" 

No wonder, with material like this at its command, personal contact 
is the most successful method of recruitment! If the movement will 
make the most of these personal tributes to its own influence, it can 
do much to kill the illusion that liberal adult education “leads nowhere 
and one gains nothing out of it." 


Apparently one gains access to most of the things that make an 
enjoyable, full and serviceable life. 
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The Groups Discuss—Why this Apathy? 


The groups, having accumulated-a good deal of background know- 
ledge of the school experience and experience of further and adult 
education of its members and others outside the group, were able to 
Proceed with other questions in the syllabus:— 


1. How far does apathy arise from inadequacy of education in school? 


Only one group, Bishop’s Stortford, “denied it strongly,” but gave no 
Teasons why. 

Torquay thought there was “little connection.” 

Arundel—not due to inadequacy of school, but possibly to too many 
Subjects being taught.” > 

Three groups answered “‘partly,” or “not wholly,” or “very largely.” 

Two thought it applied with the generation over forty. 

Dovercourt branch “preferred not to generalize” as there were good 
Schools and others, and Huddersfield thought that “secondary education 
Supplemented by statutory and/or recreational and professional edu- 
Cation would solve the problem.” 

Great Missenden blamed the system under which 80% of the school 
children were given the impression they were “failures” if they did not 
take or pass the common entrance examination and, because of that, 
they were relegated to the secondary modern school. They were thus 
Inclined to be “finished with education at fifteen.” E. 

Falkirk, Greenock and Harleston made a plea for more realistic 
teaching of social subjects and elements of citizenship in school, and con- 
sidered this had been the inadequacy responsible for apathy in the adult. 

With these reservations, there was general agreement on the main 
Proposition. 

2. The second question was whether apathy may be due to “the 
Wrong kind of approach by organizing bodies?” 

Verysfew groups had any criticisms on this score. 

« Four village groups thought the name a handicap. It was the term 
Worker." but I have dealt with this exhaustively. One group thought 
© name wrong, “but that it would do more harm than good to change 


IST agree with their final conclusion anyhow. ý 
ave more sympathy fo. Arundel’s suggestion that, for propaganda 
Purposes, terms like “One-day school” repel Scuw9l has sometimes 
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» 
unpleasant associations and “One-day course" and “Summer courses 
would be better terms. 

The most important heading under this question of approach was 
the appeal for a less academic approach to subjects. i 

Gateshead thought “too many organizing bodies were too highbrow, 
they should aim at a more popular appeal.” 

Harwich thought there was a feeling that too high standards were 
demanded by adult education bodies. The build-up should be gradual. 

Scarborough thought subject titles are dull—they advocated a two- 
year tutorial class in areas where it is difficult for people to commit 
themselves for three years. G 

Southgate explained the real difficulty in providing for people of 
different levels of attainment. There were often insufficient numbers 
to form two separate groups and they fell between two stools. 

Gatley had probably had trouble with a tutor with corduroy trousers, 


possible. They should not seek to 
distinguish themselves from normal society by manner of dress and 


simulated accent. “This does not help to gain confidence of the public." 
on to whiskers!” 

This question of standards is important. It is not true, of course, 
that in general the approach is too academic. It is the difficulty of 


; n king out a technique which will 
stimulate interest of the under-privileged. 


On this point Exeter group believed there is great need for the better 
s. The group adds— "Tutors can exercise 


ter group suggested “we should be 
Ur approach—all too often we offer subjects we 


: St people. Our attitude should be ‘What is YOUR 
interest? Come along, we will provide for it,’ ” 


“Apathy is due niore to i. Eus 
of approach," © to lack of approach than to the wrong 


" 


THE GROUPS DISCUSS—WHY THIS APATHY? 


I am sure this is sound. How many “propaganda” meetings have I 

addressed where there has been not one publicity leaflet or notice for 
the audience to take away and reflect on? How many one-day, week- 
end, and even summer courses where even the organizers have been so 
mesmerized by the lectures that they utterly failed to remind the 
audience who provided the course and how to follow it up by 
membership. 
. Huddersfield emphasized the importance of the approach—through 
industrial establishments, on the shop and office floors, by poster and 
notice board—so long as this could be done independent of manage- 
ment patronage. The same case was made by Tunbridge Wells. 

There was almost common agreement among the groups on the next 
question, that we have not only failed to solve “the problem of the gap 
between adolescence and the adult stage,” but that it cannot be solved. 

Two groups came near the mark—one, Harleston, suggesting that 
the gap must be solved before the youth leaves school, and the 
Swansea University group putting Harleston’s brief comment in 
Practical form by suggesting “there should be more provision in 
Secondary modern schools for development of cultural and civic 
Interests," 

Some groups thought youth was so preoccupied with instructional 
training—others that it was so determined “to have its fling now 
School is over"—that nothing could be done. 4 

Ashburton and Newton Abbot groups concentrated almost entirely 
9n the problem of youth in their meetings. Ashburton thinks "they can 

© divided into two groups—those who enter vocational education 
and those who go straight to work and do not take. up any interest 
Outside sport and entertainment," and these, they believe, "are in the 
Majority.” The group “sees little hope of interesting them through youth 
Clubs as these started with entertainment and have had to continue it.” 
hey think “school leavers should not be left in ignorance of facilities 
available to them but that adult education has some responsibility for 
Working out a solution.” Their first remedy would be “a major simpli- 
fication of the usual adult courses." Second emphasis is on “the 
Practical as preceding the theoretical.” “As an example, a purely 
adult education class on The Art of Painting run by the evening institute 
EO teach them how to paint and especially to encourage appreciation.” 
is, of course, could be multiplied by many more similar approaches 
9 other Subjects. It seems to be a question of co-operative effort 
tween the L.E.A. and adult education organizers.” A x 
ewton Abbot placed great emphasis on the question of interviewing 
AD interesting school leavers. The group also emphasizes the need for 
Interesting children in liberal education whilstit scho: and attempting 
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to relate the adult education provision to the needs of youth. Again 
the practical approach is suggested with subjects such as “Inventions 
and Science for boys, 'How our bodies work, for sports clubs, a 
simple approach to Biology." 


3. This leads naturally to the next question—Whether the facilities 
provided are of the right kind to attract? 


Here, again, the question of the academic approach came up. 
Subjects were too stereotyped, said the Co-operative group. There should 
be a “non-academic approach to non-academic audiences.” z 

Torquay not only said “too academic," but “lectures much too long” 
and suggested half an hour as an acceptable limit! In contrast “there 
was a dearth of good lecturers, compared with the B.B.C.!* 

The serious contributions were from many groups who regretted the 
difficulty of equipment—more than anything, visual aids. Guildford led 
the way. Gateshead only wanted a projector, wireless, gramophone, 
and a piano! 

Other groups were more modest and made reasonable suggestions 
for the better provision of epidiascopes, projectors, gramophone records 


and, in the case of Scarborough, outside the university supply, books 
Were too scarce. 


Great Missenden put the case simply—' 
classes, adequate equipment such as visual 
to study.” 8 

In any effort to devise a technique to encourage interest among the 
at present “indifferent,” visual aids must play a major role. In just the 


Teverse case they are equally essential in many subjects— particularly 
Science—for the advanced student. 


The only other comment w 
Bebbington group to includ 


“that, once people attended 
aids would encourage them 


all to meet all demands.” 

as should surely be the recognition of 
. Urba ations to 
meet the claim for variety. 4 Fie TP PM 


leg rooms, with akers 
impatient to lockrup.” ~ st set, and. loni; aset 


THE GROUPS DISCUSS—WHY THIS APATHY ? 


No one thought a “decent” environment would solve the problem 
of apathy—but most thought “it would go a long way," or “it would 
help to a large extent." 

There was strong opposition to schoolrooms from many groups 
and, where schools were accepted, the minimum need was stated by 
Bristol —"decent furnishings—and a lounge (or common room) where 
students can meet and talk, over a cup of tea.” 
$ Only one group, Greenock, took the spartan view that “if interest 
is there surroundings are relatively unimportant.” Southgate also said— 

Students refuse to be deterred by uncongenial surroundings once 
they have joined a class," but, as Exeter pointed out, “first impressions 
are vital and the spark of enthusiasm may well be extinguished in the 
damping atmosphere of many a contemporary classroom.” 

There is a strong appeal for premises which offer *a clubby and 
friendly social atmosphere.” 

Nearly all the groups think the environment in which classes meet 
has a deterring effect and that reasonable amenities, as one“group says, 
‘in accord with the dignity of education,” would help to solve the 


Problem of apathy. 


Mitigating Circumstances 

It is not suggested that everyone is apathetic who fails to take an 
active part in some aspect of adult education. There are thousands of 
People whose responsibilities, duties, interests and domestic circum- 
Stances provide a legitimate alibi, and who have to make the choice 
between what they consider to be the most urgent and, in some cases, 
Socially useful contribution. : 

I therefore suggested that the groups might consider whether those 
Who came in this category might be described as covered by “mitigating 
circumstances” and how far they considered such categories represented 
Considerable numbers. 

First there are those who plead lack of time, on the grounds that 

Sy are engaged in social and political work. k 

The groups generally agree that these represent an appreciable 
number engaged in public work, trade-union activities, political and 
Committee work with social organizations and, to a lesser extent, 
church activities. 

It is argued by Wensleydale (Askrigg) that they are “the mature 
People” who are most likely prospective students, while Plymouth 
stated that they are “the people most conscious of the advantages of 
adult education, but are already active in organizations of all types, e.g. 

* trade-union branch secretary who urges his members to join classes 
and is often quite genuinely debarred from prcctising What he preaches.” 
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This sums up the general view, though there are three or four groups 
who think “the numbers who could justify the claim as anything more 
than an excuse are comparatively limited.” [ 

Falkirk suggested only “a minority" could make this claim, 
while the Co-operative group say—''People with other interests do 
find time for classes if they are keen. Other interests (political and 
social) probably not a valid reason in more than 50% of cases." 

Bristol view seems to be well-balanced:— 


“Too often, socially and politically conscious young people have 
devoted their activities to social and political work to the detriment 
of their education. 1 

"Certainly when they have joined the W.E.A. their activities in 
other fields have prevented them from reading and sustained and 
systematic studies. But, generally speaking, the group feel, if people 
are really interested in something, they will find the time." 


Stockport took the same view—“if the spirit is willing, time can be 
found." 


Wakefield, Tonbridge, and Torquay all think this preoccupation with 


other activities “a most important factor," but Huddersfield point out 
the group cannot agree it is “lack of time” 


"There has never been as much time for leisure pursuits as nowa- 


days, and as for some people's preoccupation with social and political 
work, it is precisely those who have this excuse who prefer not to 
employ it, but who follow adult education classes actively. It 1s 
simply the thoroughness of their adult education activities, not their 


engagement in them, which tends to be affected by social and political 
preoccupations.” 


That is the picture. Most of the evidence would suggest a real problem, 
and perhaps Bristol has e. i 


d political i ; or- 
tunity. Political experience by gessi (ein? 
“Are appreciable numbers of peopl 
n group 
contact by private study?” f people of mature age debarred from 3 
This was easily disposed of. < s that 
the number of people “The view was almost unanimous 


of mature age a ieible. It was 
generally thought to be a valid e; et nece 


eS ae excuse for groups between 18 to 25 oF 
up to 30 studying “6r prozsssional Purposes. Only one group, Harwich, 
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thought there were some people of mature age debarred by this from 
group contact, but the group may have been thinking of “mature” as, 
Say, up to 30. 

The more important question of “Domestic circumstances, i.e. family 
claims on husband or wife or both? If so, can this be solved?” 

The responsibilities of domestic life, where young married couples 
are concerned with a young family, was considered a real barrier to 
participation in adult education. 

That was the view taken by the majority of the groups. 

_ Several groups—Huddersfield, Tunbridge Wells and Wakefield —thought 
it was the most important barrier of all—especially for the mother. 

Most of the groups thought “there was no solution apart from 
Waiting until the children had grown to an age where the parents were 
more free.” 

A good deal was said about solving the problem by baby sitters, 
though it was agreed this is almost impossible—first, because the sitters 
are not there, and second because, if they are, 2s. 6d. an Hour makes 
Class attendance an expensive luxury. 

One partial solution put forward by one of the Stockport groups 
Was to have “smaller classes in the homes of married couples in suitable 
Urban areas"— what might be called “neighbourhood classes, where 
the older children look after the younger and the small numbers of 
Parents came together.” LN 

Eight groups thought the problem could be solved “‘if there were 
harmony in the home," or “if husband and wife attended classes 
alternate evenings," or “with voluntary baby sitters," or “‘if people are 
Sufficiently interested they will find their own solution.” l 
., Great Missenden said the branch had considered whether it could 

Set up a voluntary panel of baby sitters, but the difficulty of compiling 
Such a panel had proved too great.” : 

Perhaps the most practical suggestion was that branches might 
€xperiment with an evening nursery, manned by older secondary-school 
girls who may enjoy this practical lesson in housewifery. It seems to me 
Worth working out. i ; 

Plymouth group probably reduced the problem to realistic proportion 

y saying:— 


"Family claims cannot in general be regarded as ‘mitigating cir- 
cumstances.’ It was felt that husbands and wives should be able to 
Come to a satisfactory arrangement allowing one or the other to 
attend classes (such as arrangement exists in most families for other 
Purposes), The number of people where family circumstances utterly 
Preclude class attendance is very small ind*ed, anc, therefore, there 
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is here no special problem. If a State baby sitting service were 
available, for instance, the advantage would accrue to the entertain- 
ment services rather than adult education.” 


Huddersfield and many other groups feel that domestic eia 
“do frustrate the outside educational activities of many thousands o 
keen parents over the country as a whole." . 

Little reference is made by groups to the extent to which employment 
of married women affects their household responsibilities and ties up 
both husband and wife in the evening. Much was made of this by 
individual correspondents who filled up forms, and, if this is taken in 
conjunction with care of young children, it must be a real deterrent. 

I also asked groups to suggest "any other legitimate reasons Or 
excuses for apathy.” x 

Guildford listed—lack of time and inclination, lack of opportunity, 
unsuitable primary education which does not encourage curiosity and 
desire, gereral feeling of defeat resulting from monotonous job, 
unproductive work, lack of money! y 

The Co-operative group thought that “greater economic and social 
security should set free time and energy for adult education but, 1n 
practice, it seems to lead to loss of personal initiative and disappearance 
of former stimulus." It, like Guildford, also thought “Conveyor-belt 
Occupations led to conveyor-belt minds reflecied in passive evening 
occupations.” : 

Exeter thought *'there were no legitimate excuses for apathy. It is the 
logical product of the present educational process. Men and women 
are left to discover the attractions of liberal studies for themselves— 
the result in all cases is a minority interest. 

Huddersfield thought there were three legitimate excuses :— 


1. Young people who must equip themselves technically before 
non-vocationally. 

2. Futility in any attempt to understand national or international 
destiny when the student is so impotent to shape and control it. 

3. Dislocation of life and values caused by conscription. 


I should not have thought any of these legitimate. The echnical 
student ought to have liberal interests from school experience, even ! 
he cannot immediately follow them up. The fact is, he has no such 
interest. Surely it is not true that an educated public opinion canno 
influence national and even international problems, and finally, the 
conscript does not céuse his education on joining the army. Indeed, 
the army education. £cheme is now doing very serious educational 
work in immense variety; 
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: Wakefield listed “meeting in schoolrooms” as a legitimate excuse. 
s it? 

Two groups, Great Missenden and. Tonbridge, thought “the fear of 
political bias might keep many otherwise interested people away from 
W.E.A. classes." “Between middle-class people who think the W.E.A. 
is ‘red’? and certain workers who mistrust the academic approach 
and the snobbery of middle-class members, there is a gulf to bridge." 
Finally, said Tonbridge, “Education frightens people who are conscious 
of the gaps in their education and who are afraid they might appear 
stupid by comparison with younger and more apt persons.” 

All this shows how near the groups came to confirming the views of 
the 1,387 people who completed questionnaires. 

. It has been a useful check-up and makes one more confident that both 
individuals and groups have truly represented the attitudes of the 
general public. 
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County Colleges, an Extended School Life 
and Radio and Television 


If the founder of the W.E.A. could have visualized that, twenty years 
after the W.E.A. came into existence, the voice of one man or woman 
could be carried on sound waves to millions of people in all parts of 
the world—that, within a few years of this, the miracle of vision could 
be so perfected that the man or woman who speaks could be seen on à 
screen in the home—would he have maintained that the W.E.A. 
organization was necessary, or might he not have concentrated his 
organizing efforts on a mass movement to be informed and educated 
by the new sound and visual media ? " 

If he couid have foreseen the possibility of county colleges providing 
continuative education up to 18 years of age, would he have sought 
co-operation from the universities, or tried to devise some scheme for 
extending the sphere of county colleges to provide for those who 
voluntarily undertook to continue affer 18 and built up his adult 
education movement on this basis? ë 

These are academic questions—but, from the considerations of the 
study groups, there seems little doubt that, even if the B.B.C. had been 
successful in its efforts to build up a listening group movement, it 
could only have been an extremely pale reflection of the self-governing 
W.E.A. classes selecting their own subjects and tutors, mapping out 


the syllabus with the tutor, and, above all, able to challenge the tutor 
face to face. 


What then did the 


k groups feel about county colleges? Could they 
ma 


€ a contribution to adult education or would their contribution be 


negligible in comparison, say, with the raising of the school-leaving 48° 
to 16? 


The official policy of the W.E.A. is to give priority to raising the 


school age to 16, first because this secures full-time continuity for 
another year against the two half-days a week in county colleges» 
Second because it believes it would be administratively easier to raise 
the age to 16. It has no faith that county colleges will come to fruition 
In any reasonable time and, when they do come, it suspects they vil 
be almost entirely biased toward technical education. ; 
In spite of W.E.A.^official Policy, most of the groups would giv? 
preference to county colleges as likely to make a better contribution 
to adult educaticã inter:st—though most of them insist that this 
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preference is subject to the county college syllabus having a strong 
bias toward a humanistic and liberal education. 

Many groups think the proposals for county colleges are so indefinite 
that they cannot be dogmatic and there is, therefore, a neutral element. 
Among the groups themselves there was often division of opinion. 

Several groups thought any form of compulsory education after 
starting work is almost wholly wasted. Bristol pointed out that “young 
people 15-18 are as conscious of independence as adults." 

The position, therefore, is that most groups would support county 
colleges if the syllabus is biased toward liberal studies. That a few 
groups are neutral—as expressed by Gloucester, who said:— 


“We are expecting little from county colleges within the next 
decade. They have the attractiveness of dream children and their 
elusiveness. 

“Nor does the raising of the school-leaving age appear a pro- 
position for other than the merest speculation. We decline so to 
speculate.” 


Bristol thought “compulsion will defeat itself.” : 

i Stockport would support county colleges “Gf run on residential lines, 
similar to Scandinavian Folk High Schools,” and another group 
advances the view tha* “a month in full residence would be infinitely 
better than two half days per week.” 

The Co-operative group support this idea and feel that “the idea of 
County colleges should be discarded in favour of a period of full-time 
study at a somewhat maturer age.” One group suggests 17 to 18 as 
the ideal age. 


NE Missenden put what seeme 
1d :— 


d to be a well-balanced case. It 


“Educationalists who spoke to us were enthusiastic in support of 
County colleges. We feel they could only succeed if they eschewed all 
cramming, gave within limits free choice of subjects, and insisted 
upon sustained study of those subjects. Courses should be designed 
to counteract the effect of modern specialization and we were not 
very happy about the four-fold study of vocational, practical, civic 
and ;ecreational subjects laid down in the Act, since we feared it 
might in the short time lead to a lack of sustained interest. - 

We should prefer, assuming the schools to be well-equipped, to 
Taise the school age. An additional reason for doing so lies in the 
Present waste of time and energy involved ‘n attempting to give 
Erammar-school education to that 29% (in Backinghamshire) which 
aves the grammar-school at 15.” 
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The other groups supporting raising the age as a better investment 
did so mainly on the grounds of continuity for full-time and the chance 
of properly planning the later years of school life. 

Huddersfield perhaps put the majority view:— 


“If the county colleges are not to be reshaped according to our 
ideals, then we think the school-leaving age for all should be raised 
to 16.” 


I should be voicing the views of the groups if I said that the best 
contribution to the education of the adult would be raising the 
school age to 16 as soon as schools can be adequately staffed and 
equipped; establishment of county colleges on the Scandinavian Folk 
High School model for periods of not less than one month, between 
16 and 18 years of age, the employer to allow time off with pay, out of 
which a contribution would be deducted toward board and lodgings— 
entry to bewoluntary, though vigorously encouraged. f 

Under the 1944 Act, two half-days weekly would amount approxi- 
mately to “a school period” of about twenty-one days, and would 
interrupt industry far more than a consecutive period of four weeks. 
Such a scheme would be the most admirable method of filling the gap 
between adolescence and the adult age. " 

On the question of broadcasting and its influence on adult education, 
the groups can speak with much more experience. , 

The first question was designed to discover /iow far broadcasting 
had contributed to recruitment in class work. 

There was a surprising unanimity in eloquent tributes to the B.B.C. 
as an existing force in public education, but equal unanimity that, 
apart from classes in musical appreciation and one in Stockport on 
astronomy, it had not led, as was hoped, to the stimulation of curiosity 
and to the following up of B.B.C. talks by sustained study. f 

Two groups thought it had been an embarrassment to adult education 
and, far from leading to sustained study, had led away from it, by 
superficial stunts such as “Brains Trusts” and “Any Questions.” 

The highest tributes were paid to school broadcasts, but Great 
Missenden suggested that the only way B.B.C. educational features In 
general could stimulate sustained study would be by linking them UP 
in some degree with adult education programmes so that there could 
be some follow-up work. 

The B.B.C. has to consider the tastes of millions of listeners and 
cannot be expected te model its policy to the needs of comparatively 
small groups. On the-other hand, it could hand the microphone ove! 
for half an hour ovcasiorally to some of the important bodies in adult 
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education as is done in Canada and other countries. That would be the 
best help it could give. 

The groups as a whole express great respect for the way the B.B.C. 
has discharged a tremendously difficult task of catering for all tastes. 
This, of course, is both a problem and a responsibility, and it is recog- 
nized that there is much in broadcast programmes which could be 
discreetly shed, as public education and taste improves. 

Finally, there were two other questions on broadcasting :— 


How far it was agreed that the B.B.C. might be the most potent 
force in:— : 


(a) Mass education? 
(6) Raising standard of public taste? 


It was here that the groups paid their tribute to the B.B.C. 

Few of them would accept the view that it might be the most potent 
force. It was the majority view that the B.B.C. is the most potent 
force in both respects. : I 
f There were caveats as in the case of Arundel, which thought “it has 
Taised the taste in some respects and lowered it in others.” , 

A few other groups thought it has raised public taste in music and 

rama. 

Harwich group thought “it would be difficult to visualize commercial 
broadcasting making such an effective contribution to mass education 
and public taste," > . 

In one or two groups there was division as between the influence of 
the B.B.C. and the Press. i 
.. Two groups thought that the influence of the B.B.C. is so potent that 
It requires expert enquiry. : d 

Plymouth said “this is important and a thorough investigation seems 
to be required." À ; 

Stockport thought “the danger is that the B.B.C. is creating an informed 
but unthinking public." That is rather subtle. I suppose it means the 
complacent mind, absorbent, but not capable of critical analysis! i 

Huddersfield group was positive in its criticism. It “does not believe 

at the B.B.C. might become the most potent force either in ‘mass 
Education? or ‘raising standard of public taste.’” It thinks, however, 

the B.B.C. has a role to play, especially through exploitation of radio 
Plays, in raising the level of interests, and also a role in compelling 
People to listen to King’s English well spoken, in improving the standard 
°F oral expression.” ? 
k ristol, while acknowledging the contribution te public taste, thought 
ti first, "that broadcasting has serious limitations’so. far as adult educa- 
9n is concerned in that, as there is no contait between audience and 
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lecturer, the broadcasting method cannot lend itself to serious study— 
also, the danger inherent in all forms of broadcast is that, as it needs 
effort after a hard day’s work to do any serious reading, the tendency 
is to switch on the wireless and to continue listening without any 
deliberate choice of programme.” 

Southgate gave an example as to the way the B.B.C. had educated 
public taste:— 


“Impartial and unemotional presentation of news bulletins» 
together with talks and discussions suited to every type of listener, 
is slowly giving a background of general knowledge, imparted in 
grammatical language coupled with reasonable argument and verified 
facts. The growing influence of radio performances is reflected in 
the sales of gramophone records and a steady request at libraries 
for plays and novels heard on the radio.” 


There is not the slightest doubt the radio has stimulated the already 
keen student, and the development of its Third Programme is (as 
Bristol group points out) proof that it has built up public taste. It has 
been successful in fishing in the same waters as the adult education 
movement, i.e. with those naturally curious. What I am anxious to 
discover is how far can it succeed—where adult education has failed— 
with the unskilled and semi-skilled worker or, if you prefer the term, 
"the educationally under-privileged." Some groups think as I do— 
that it could do a great deal more than iż has done. 

What about television? 

Every group believes it is bound to detract and prove a deterrent to 
adult education and, some say, to any kind of study, including serious 
reading. It is pointed out that, whatever the defects of sound broad- 
casting, it does at least leave some of the five senses free, especially the 
hands, and people can do things and still listen. Television monopolizes 
all other leisure pursuits. Nothing can be done except sit in idleness 
and look and listen! 

Bishop's Stortford said “It is likely to render everyone dumb. It 
cuts out social intercourse. One just says when visiting—‘Good evening 
—then views—looks in and listens—and then—'Good night.’ " s 

On the other hand, many groups feel that, like all new toys, it will 
gradually be fitted into pattern and, as the glamour wears, viewers will 
become more discriminating. 

The point I asked the group to discuss was whether television might 
offer anew appr oach for group study through both oral and visual method. 
_ Even on this point nost groups were distinctly sceptical. Some thought 
it had the same limitations as sound—but ñas it? One of the criticisms 
of sound is that yéu cannot see your man and he has to be a very clever 
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broadcaster to get his personality over. That criticism is not valid so 
far as television is concerned—though there is the limitation that it is 
a one-way traffic you cannot answer back—and discussion demands this 
freedom. 

On the other hand—one can televise group discussions—and one 
wonders whether even this does not allow thousands who would not 
otherwise do so to listen to all sides of a question—learn something and, 
if the practice were kept up, develop a personal interest in following up, 
especially if more publicity were available as to where they could 
follow up. 

Several groups—Southgate for one—saw the advantage of television 
demonstrations of objects in art galleries and museums, especially for 
People in rural areas whose opportunities for personal visits are so, 
negligible. 

Harwich thought its weakness is that it 

Is this quite true? I have seen some live 
some dead ones in the classroom! Is it not largely the laek of a live 
audience? Suppose this were supplied by adult education bodies them- 
Selves televising their live tutor and class, under ideal conditions of 
environment and with adequate blackboard and other facilities—what 
effect might this have asa technique for recruitment ? Harleston suggested 
this might be done, not once in a while, but a whole complete course! 

Co-operating with the W.E.A. television could, I think, do immense 
Work in the sphere of science and appreciation subjects. Carefully 
Planned and linked up with adult education courses, I believe it could 
be a valuable aid in introducing elementary economics, philosophy, 
and many other subjects under ideal conditions to the educationally 


Under-privileged. 


“Jacks the live teacher.” 
teachers on television and 
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What Did We Learn? The “New Techniques" 
in the War 


During 1939-45 there were many efforts to extend adult education to 
the millions engaged in various forms of war service. This was right, 
and the author can claim with reasonable modesty that, on the civilian 
supply side, he played a leading part in initiating the Services educational 
scheme. 

It was hoped that Services education would stimulate an interest 
which would extend to civilian life after the war, and lead to a tre- 
mendous demand for adult education. 

If the major effort and expenditure had been devoted to the smaller 
number iif the Services, voluntarily attending and doing as much 
sustained and systematic study as the difficult circumstances warranted, 
a reasonable percentage might have gained the habit of study and 
resumed it on demobilization. This need not have precluded the 
informal work for others which, in fact, became practically the recog- 
nized “standard” for all, and left behind it a barren legacy. , 

The one gain was the experience the Services obtained, and this 
resulted in a post-war educational policy on education far more 
realistic and likely to produce more permanent interest than the war- 
time scheme. 

There is not much need to discuss the technique of army education. 
Generally the study groups agree that there was nothing in the technique 
which could assist in abolishing apathy or indifference—indeed, it was 
argued by some groups that the compulsory character of much of the 
work produced a psychological resistance which inevitably created apathy. 

Eight groups had members who had experienced army education 
and thought it was valuable—“an oasis of culture” in a dull routine. 
One “thought its value very high,” another “that A.B.C.A. groups E 
success as they emphasized importance of discussion as ‘conceale 
education." Another group had “a member in the Navy in Australia, 
who valued the lecturer from the Australian W.E.A. very much indeed. 


One group had an army lecturer. He thought the work was valuable 


if the men came together free from supervision of officers. They woul 
then talk freely, 


Members of Tonb; 
was superficial and o 
thought Formation C 


idge group who had experience thought that T 
iily welcomed as a diversion from routine. They 
ollézes “the best effort of the Army.” 
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Fifteen groups thought it of little value and the rest reported “no 
experience,” or did not deal with it. à 
. Of the fifteen groups, one had as a group member a former teacher 
in the R.A.E.C. who said 


"he was rather disgusted with its level of achievement and by the 
general cynicism which pervaded the Corps—the inimical attitude of 
the commanding officers toward it and their unreproved disregard 
of the *A.C.Ls' on the time to be devoted to army education. If a 
very large organization is given over to education in the forces some 
good must result, but due to bad organization, carelessness and 
window dressing, this was not proportionate to numbers and expense 
involved." 


Most of the critics—who had experience—were critical of its “‘super- 
ficiality’—or because, as Exeter claim, “most of those who supplied 
It were inexpert in their craft," or because “under such conditions it is 
Impossible to guarantee 'free discussion,' choice of sùbject and 
voluntary attendance, all of which are the life-blood of adult education.” 

he summary can be completed by a report from Harwich group. 

A minority had experience in H.M. Services during the war. “The 
A.B.C.A. booklets were excellent since they provided good background 
Material. Service discinline, however, hampered wholehearted effort. 
Education in the King’s time was a mixed blessing. However, a minority 
did obtain a certain amount of educational satisfaction and, no doubt, 
Such lectures as those on local government and how parliament works 
did make the soldier student think.” 

Asa technique for stimulating interest, none of the groups expresses 
any enthusiasm. 

To deal very briefly with the Bureau of Current Affairs (B. of C.A.) a 
continuation in effect of A.B.C.A. in civilian life. This was founded 
after the war on a substantial grant from the Carnegie U.K. Trust. 
It was hoped in three years it would become self-supporting, but after 
the Trust grant expired the Bureau ceased to function. Its main purposes 
pete to publish background material for study groups, as aids to 
Sachers, and to train study group leaders. 

l was anxious to know “how far the B. of C.A. had functioned locally 
to the knowledge of the groups." 

f thirty-five groups reporting on this only one, Great Missenden, 
Seems to have had experience. It reports— "We used it one year, 
exhibiting the wall charts and maps on current affairs. The maps 
sed Passing interest but not sufficient to bring in students." 

Il the rest report no experience. R i ‘ 

t is fair to point out that the B. of C.A. had a larger circulation of 
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its material in the secondary schools than in the adult education 
movement, and there is a general recognition of the value of the 
Bureau’s publications for background study. Where the Bureau seems 
to have failed is in the sphere of training discussion group leaders. 

Expressing a personal view, I should say there was much in the 
B. of C.A.’s approach which many "traditional" tutors could copy 
with good effect, e.g. the concentration on making the group take part 
in the “game.” The weakness was that the B. of C.A. tried to train 
people as group leaders who had neither teaching experience nor solid 
background—and if groups had matured they would have been led by 
blind leaders. I was therefore anxious to know if group leaders might 
be trained successfully unless the prospective leaders had either 
specialist knowledge derived from long experience of study or academic 
training. 

The groups are overwhelmingly of opinion that, if discussion groups 
are to be successful, leaders must be trained in the technique, they 
must be people who have experience of study and possess special 
knowledge of the subjects they are to discuss, or a good background of 
academic experience. 4 

One or two groups believe the specialist knowledge far more im- 
portant than academic training. 

Another rather surprisingly argues—neither quality is necessary, 
the most important quality being a good chairman! 

Fortunately, Bebbington was able to ‘teply that any "gifted talker 
could be trained, but if knowledge was deeply probed he would not 
stand the test.” t 

As Tonbridge say—“The leader must be good on questions which : 
demand a background of knowledge and able to handle argument, 
which demands a habit of study and well-trained mind." 

Southgate concede that, “if the leader is to take charge of a course 
centred on one subject, he needs specialist knowledge." 

Most of the groups had that in mind when they reported almost 
unanimously that the informal discussion group which came together 
weekly, fortnightly, or monthly to discuss “something different every 
time,” led to nothing and left no sustained interest. Lo 

Two groups reported permanent interest—one, Spenborough, "'dis- 
cussed literature and lead to a tutorial class,” and Arundel group Sa! 
“the present discussions on adult education and apathy had prove 
most enjoyable and we feel it is leading us to a sustained interest.” 

Two rural groups put in pleas for training as “an urgent matter to 
enable them to meet the claims of many groups in rural areas, keen, 
but too small in nunfoer to form classes, “chough classes might ulti 
mately develop. One of the groups was impatient of the lack ? 
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Interest “of some tutors in this question of training and often wondered 
if such tutors were out for a closed shop." 

That would be suicidal as the more voluntary leaders there are the 
more prospective classes. 

Groups very much favour the small discussion group especially to 
meet the needs of non-grant-earning groups and build them up to 
class strength. They think the discoursive meeting without expert 
guidance is rather futile and would vigorously support an energetic 
move to properly train experienced students to undertake pioneer 


Work of this kind, particularly in rural areas. 
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The Film to Aid Developing Interest 


All the groups saw advantages in the film as an aid to developing 
interest—though three groups recommended its use for publicity 
purposes through the commercial cinema and naturally contrasted the 
meagre box office receipts of an educational trailer with a thriller! 

Four groups made suggestions about the use of the film as “a record 
of week-end and summer courses,” or "the life of Dr. Mansbridge, 
the founder of the W.E.A.,” or “a film about the W.E.A.” 

Such films have a “local” interest, and the W.E.A. has done a great 
deal with its films on “the work of the International Labour Office,” 
“the Scandinavian Summer Schools” and one on Czechoslovakia 
(before the era of its “occupation” by the U.S.S.R.). 

To be really effective, such films must be made by technicians, must 
have a box-office appeal and thus reach the outside public. 

No one has yet devised a story about adult education which gives 
it this glamour, though it could be done if the finance to produce it 
were available. There is enough of the romantic in the history of 
education in this country to give body to dozens of films of compelling 
human interest. Hardy's Jude the Obscure, is a typical illustration—the 
thirst for knowledge and opportunity in a period when these were a 
class monopoly—Al/ton Locke is another case in point—and a graphic 
scenario could make these episodes the background of revolutionary 
developments to modern educational experiments of all kinds. k 

The Birmingham group submitted a special report on one effort covering 
the first experiment. It was run in co-operation with the Association of 
Scientific Workers (who, by the way, consist almost entirely of highly 
competent professional people who do not object to being called 
“Workers”). The programmes consisted of three or four films of varying 
lengths but average about twenty minutes each. They were documen- 
taries and travel films of the March of Time type. A charge of 1/- 
was made for admission but, although publicity was done, among 
350 members and various organizations, the audiences varied between 
ten and forty people. The experiment was finally discontinued because 
of the difficulty of obtaining films Which had not previously been 
shown, as the choice was limited to films which were free or carried 
a very low rental charge. 


. The project was designed to publicize adult education, but the report 
indicates that no new students were enrolled. 
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The group concluded that the value of the film as an education 

medium was limited except as an aid to such subjects as biology. 
à The Scarborough group, while believing in the supremacy of the 
"chalk and talk" method and free exchange of ideas between tutor and 
Student, recognized the value of the film as an adjunct. It suggested 
that the W.E.A. "should co-operate with local film societies in pro- 
grammes of mutual interest, and even appoint tutors who were 
Specialists on the subject." 

The chairman of the group felt so strongly on the subject that he 
Submitted a special report. He suggests that “there are many foreign 
and British films which have rare insight into human problems, and 
the advantage of co-operating with film societies is that they take the 
trouble to avail themselves of such films.” He thinks "the value is 
enhanced if someone qualified to do so can give a short introductory 
talk—covering the director of the film, the characteristics of his work, 
the theme of the film and the social implications of the theme.” As 
examples he quotes Bicycle Thieves of de Sica—and the opportunity it 
gives for a commentary on modern Italy—and that of Alberto Moravia's 
Novels. At least four good Italian films are in a series which, with the 
One mentioned, could well develop an interest in classes in literature 
and international relations. The same could be said of recent films 
from Denmark, Sweden, Yugoslavia, the U.S.S.R., France and 

ermany. New tendencies in these countries are reflected in their films, 
and he thinks “films know no,Iron Curtain," probably the only remark 

© makes of a controversial character. ; 

Further practical suggestions are that, although economists may be 
Sceptical about the philosophy of films like The Grapes of Wrath or 
The World is Rich, they cannot deny that such films start a line. of 

Ought and make students see the human implications of economics. 

Mere are many documentary films made by artists and writers of 
Tepute—Drifiers, Coal Face, Night Mail, Cyprus is an Island, all of 
them Sincere studies of the life and work of ordinary people. They are 
Certainly relevant to the literature tutor’s work. Auden, Laurie Lee, 
ohn Steinbeck, are only three of the writers who have written scripts 
or them, » 
es In another branch of adult education, appreciation of art, the film 

n help. In Italy, Emmer is making films on painting and painters. 
GEN method is to take the camera over the surface of the painting 
aly, enlarging the details and then viewing the whole. Bosch’s 
eee Lost has been treated this way with exciting results. The Arts 
They has released these films and they have been widely eum 
Public a’ a pleasing way of making great paieüngs available to the 

along with detailed and informed criticism. 
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“And who could fail to get a class on U.S.A. going by opening with 
a few comments on Chaplin’s view of it from City Lights.” 

I am indebted to the chairman of the Scarborough group for his 
very practical contribution. He has indicated how the best of the “box 
office" films could be adapted to the purpose of arousing initial interest 
in problems and subject study. How many people enjoying City Lights 
saw in it anything more than a pathetically funny man who dreamed 
that enormous wealth opened up a life of opulence, wealth and love, 
and woke up to find he was a beggar and a tramp? One of the functions 
of adult education should be to interpret the philosophy of such films 
to the uninitiated. 

Falkirk stated “we have overlooked the value of the film as an 
attempt to solve many of our problems,” indicating The Guide to the 
Orchestra as the technique which could be adapted to “almost any 
subject,” and claimed “Film slides even more important than films.” 

Huddersfield reinforces this, arguing "there is some, if not much, 
evidence that the pictorial and visual arts and social and economic 
history would benefit from the use of film strip, and that certain other 
subjects would benefit from the use (on loan) of B.B.C. records.” 

The use of the film in adult education involved the Plymouth group 


in a “very long discussion.” The group decided the film could be used 
in three ways:— 


1. For illustrative purposes in lectures. 

2. In rousing local interest in either à particular course of lectures 
or a complete programme of courses by organized film shows, the 
subject matter of which may or may not be directly linked with the 
course in question. 

3. By the making of special films, either fictional or documentary, 


for national distribution either through the commercial cinema or 
for exhibition to Specialized audiences. 


Instances were given of high continued attendance at classes, which 
were thought to be due to the use of films, although the mention of 
the use of films in syllabuses did not seem to have influenced enrolments. 
5 ae of ee film in arousing interest under the heading 2 would 
vice ad the effectiveness of the propaganda dwring the 

Under 3, t was generally felt that a nationally made film designed 
to stir Up interest in adult education would be useful—if it could 
emphasize the mental and spiritual advantages. “It might centre round 
the life of outstanding Personalities, such as the late Foreign Secretary, 
Ernest Bevin, or Dr. Abert Mansbriage.” *. 


While it was felt “that the Wholesale use of the film could help very 
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extensively," it was realized that “making films was expensive and may 
not at present be a practical proposition. In the meantime, L.E.A.s 
could help considerably by making film projectors available.” 

Finally, the group warned “that even the extensive use of the film 
would vot solve the question of apathy.” 

This is true, but we are concerned whether it might, like better 
environment, go some way toward the goal. 

Southgate considered “the film is the most profitable aid to class 
study. Science classes can watch slow-motion records of natural and 
mechanical processes, in the field of social science and human activities, 
and the film impresses the student with the vivid portrayal of the life 
and work of the rest of the world.” 

. There is less faith in the use of the film as a means of developing 
interest than as a means of instruction. Bristol puts this point of view, 
which is shared by the majority of the groups. 

The middle course is that put forward by the chairman of the 
Scarborough group, who would select outstanding films and add to 
their value by linking them up with subjects. ; R 

Hitchin group saw “great possibilities in films which give one the 
Opportunity of talking about the geographical and economic back- 
ground and life in other countries." 

,. Great Missenden beligved films offered great opportunities for teach- 
Ing “the visual type of mind," but one experience of running a class 
9n films to attract young members had been disappointing. 

Bebbington group point out, "They must be good, bad films bore 
People.” . 

Apart from one group, Bishop's Stortford, who thought “they might 
Cause disinterest,” all the groups welcomed and indeed most were 
enthusiastically in favour of their use—especially as aids to study in 
Particular subjects, as an introduction to new subjects, and, if possible, 


for wider publicity—if the financing were covered. 
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“Finally—there is the problem of ‘the educationally under-privileged." 
Adult education has had least success among what has been termed 
the unskilled workers. Discuss the special reasons for this and if you 
can suggest remedies, please do so.” 

That was Section No. 13 on the syllabus. It is a difficult problem 
and I did not expect the groups to do more than put forward obstacles 
which in some cases might be removable. 

Wakefield was the only group who *'confessed itself defeated by the 
problem,” though other groups showed by their replies that they were 
perplexed, if not defeated. , 

Nearly all the groups suggested the main reason was, in general, 
“the low mental calibre of this group.” Many said it apologetically and 
in no spirit of disrespect for hard-working men and women, but, it 
Was contended, they simply had not had the educational opportunity 
and it was in this sense that they were under-privileged. 1 

Wakefield also said—“‘they suffered from the crushing effect of their 


“the only remedies were the very long-term measures of improvement 
in environment and the System of education.” 


the under-privileged show prefere 
Tesearch, as late as September 21 
Express. It revealed that:— 
News of the World claims 58-9% of its readers are artisan oF 
unskilled, 
The People claims 36 wie 
The Sunday Pictorial claims 35-5 p 
While percentages are given in the case of the Sunday Observer and 
the Sunday Times for readers who are (a) well-to-do, (b) middle class, 
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(c) lower middle class, no percentages are given for the artisan and 
unskilled, from which one can only assume the percentage is too 
negligible to quote. 

Barnard Castle group commented:— 


"Contrast was drawn between the Durham miner who used to 
have a full bookshelf read and remembered, and his modern counter- 
part who, if he reads, uses a lending library and then only chooses 


light literature." 


Bebbington and Bromborough group, after making the common 
Comment about the intellectual standard of the unskilled, concluded 
"that the remedy appears to be in somehow creating independence of 
thought in young people," and think “in this respect county colleges 
Will be of great value." 

Bishop's Stortford—'lack of mental capacity.” “A tragedy that so 
many are not conscious of anything lacking in their lives?" “There is 
à need for ‘divine discontent,’ as it used to be called." Saw some 
hope “in getting at the younger parents or prospective parents— 
through ‘home planning.’ ” 

The Co-operative group sensed “the need for a different approach 
and presentation—for mentally less gifted people." “Need for careful 
Cultivation of interest once aroused and infection from fellow workers.” 
The Co-operative group questioned “the use of the term ‘educationally 
under-privileged’ in the circumstances of today, when equal educational 
Opportunities are, generally speaking, open to all. It is the ‘naturally 
unendowed' who are presumably meant in this question." d 

No! It is not the naturally unendowed whom I had in mind. The 
equal educational opportunities which the group say are “generally 
Speaking, open to all" were only open to a comparative minority of 
the adult generation of today and in very few cases to the unskilled 
Worker. He is the problem of today largely because of the absence of 
qual opportunity in his youth. 

or do I accept the view that we have yet reached the stage when 
equal Opportunity is open to all. We have gone a long way since 1944, 
ut it WHI be many years before the administrative and other adjust- 
ments necessary give all children equal opportunity. — 
«. Croydon, after a reference to “lack of verbal capacity,” suggested— 
Shorter lectures of fifteen minutes or less,” “classes specially for 
anes of workers in same trade with interests in common—as "bus- 

71" “should be more personal—man to man.” i 
inf Orquay suggested tha much more attentiva should be given to 

mal education. “It could be linked with and form a recruiting 
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ground for formal education—but should be regarded as worth while 
in itself.” ] 
tr bae not been the experience of educational organizers that the 
kind of work Torquay has in mind can become a recruiting ground for 
"formal" courses. One has to make up one’s mind “if it is worth while 
in itself.” Planned as Torquay suggests with the Arts Council, public 
libraries and community centres, it would not attract the under- 
privileged—though it would attract many of the type who now link 
up with such “informal courses,” and who have certainly not been 
among the under-privileged educationally. 

Exeter, in a well-balanced report, say:— 


“Tt views this question of the under-privileged only as a special 
Section of the main problem. Adult education has had least success 
among the unskilled worker because they comprise the indifferent 
and indolent of mind. That is why most of them are unskilled 
workers.” 


It suggests that “some few have the ability and the aptitude to profit 
from the liberal studies and the first task of adult education is to find 
them. We should not expect large numbers—they simply are not there. 
The net must be cast wide, every possible source should be reached, 
and the often very small results regarded as a stimulus and not a 
disappointment.” e 

At the top trade-union headquarters and national officers can play 
a most useful part with the written and Spoken word. At the bottom— 
the local level—*more thought should be given to developing the 
enthusiasm of trade unionists who are students already and who could 
make excellent missionaries among their fellow workers,” 

Some attention is given to meeting the need of unskilled workers 
when their interest is aroused, One must take account of their “‘abilities 
and aptitudes.” “The most fruitful field is the one concerned with 
one-day and week-end schools,” BUT a word of warning is offered— 
"If the aim is to get men and Women eventually to accept the discipline 
of continuous and Progressive study, this is unlikely to be achieved by 
giving them by Way of introduction a series of Saturday er week- 
end schools in which the subjects treated jump from Korea to local 
government, from United States to price control. 

"It should be perfectly possible to organize schools in which the 
element of continuity and Progression can be introduced without 
detracting from popular interest. 

"For instance, why^uot a series Over on winter about the inter- 
national scene and another in the following winter about some topical 
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economic, political or social problems at home? This seems to be a 
sound way of encouraging interest in a specific field and of conditioning 
the student for sustained study.” 

. The natural retort to the last suggestion would be—what difference 
is this to an ordinary class to which your unskilled worker will not 
come? The reply is that it is very much different. It would aim at 
bringing a group who work with each other in the same industries 
together, under good environment, in a social atmosphere, with 
reasonable meal hospitality—men and women who know each other's 
limitations and who would have no inhibitions or suffer no sense of 
inferiority—and it would have continuity, which is more than can be 
Said of the present one-day and week-end school system. 

There JS a tendency for those who had good educational oppor- 
tunity—or who, through some fortuitous circumstance, developed a 
Curiosity which led to activity in adult education—to be a little superior 
On a question like this. Of course, there are people quite incapable of 
any kind of concentrated study and many of them in the class that 
would not by any means be labelled unskilled, and there are hundreds 
of thousands of unskilled who have a natural wit—a native intelligence— 
or, if you care to give it a common-sense term used in the north, an 
ordinary gumption, all of which are more educable than mere cleverness. 
I do not accept the vigw that the unskilled worker and the nitwit are 
Synonymous terms. The unskilled worker has not had the education 
which fits him for the tutorial class as readily as the grammar-school 
Product, but there are large numbers among the unskilled who have 
Intelligence UNDEVELOPED. They are not mental deficients, as 1s 
almost patronizingly suggested. They are mentally dormant and we 
have to discover them and try to find the technique for stirring and 
Stimulating the dormant faculty. PN 1 
. Many of the early futorial-class members were almost illiterate if 
Judged by the standard of their reading and writing when first they 
made contact with the W.E.A.—but they had experience, they had 
Original ideas and a natural intelligence which developed as they 
Studied, 

e There are thousands of such undiscovered geniuses among the 
t nducationally under-privileged" if we could discover “how to reach 
em." 


The Greenock group emphasizes “the need for concentrating more 
attention on trade-union branches by affiliations and organization of 
Ne-day and week-end schools.” ' f 
whien 2 group thinks “we often make the error of expecting an interest 
int Seeks us’ when glr job is to try and=interest the so far un- 
“tested, if necessary in their own environment.” “If they make the 
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pub their community centre, perhaps we ought to see how far we can 
meet them on their own ground.” d 

Gateshead—which must be the home of thousands of unskilled 
workers, as well as many skilled—again emphasizes the “unteach- 
ability of a large number of this group,” and think “we are too ready 
to judge these people by our own standards and to impose our own 
standards on them.” . 

True they may demand different standards; not necessarily lower 
standards, but a different approach, more closely related to their very 
practical experience of life. We should certainly impose nothing on 
them, perhaps even forget “our own standards” for the time being 
and see if we can develop a good standard starting, as Gloucester 
suggests, first “tin the places where they congregate and second beginning 
with the things in which they are interested but not stopping there.” 

Gloucester ask, by the way, “Are we out for seeking numbers?” 
Not necessarily. We want larger numbers, of course, in proportion to 
the total, but the first objective should be a balanced movement in 
adult education with the bias all on the side of those whose need is 
the greatest. At present it is just the reverse. 

Heston and Isleworth think—“the tutor is the key to this problem. 
He ought to be able to speak the language which the worker can under- 
stand.” Secondly it "even calls for the tutor who is trained to under- 
stand how to impart knowledge to this special type. The tutor may find 
it necessary to seek his students at the factory or social club.” 

Harwich and Dovercourt think “the unskilled worker is scared off 
by his incapacity to express his thoughts—the tools of the W.E.A. 


being books, pencils and tongues; the only approach is through the 
trade unions." 


Huddersfield submitted 


a thoughtful report on this problem and, 
though too long to quote i 


n full, the salient points were:— 


1. They accept “ 
tichly endowed mentally.” 


tion has been further complicatéd by the 
€ last half century. The movement of the 
mbers of the manual labouring class, out 
of overalls on the factory floor, into black coats in the trade-union 
movement, into clerical and minor administrative jobs and into 
countless welfare pests. This has left the less richly endowed workers 
culturally leaderless“in their Work place? In the absence of the 
cultural stimulus Which otherwise would have been experienced, the 
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manual labouring class have suffered a serious fall in its centre 
of gravity.” 


This is the most important point yet made. It raises the whole 
problem of the real function of the long-term residential colleges. They 
must, of necessity, cream the workshop of its potential leaders if they 
are to attract the student worth while. The main problem is how many 
of such students return to the workshop to lead? Twenty-five years 
ago most of them went back to their own jobs to the enrichment of the 
lives of their fellow workers. Later, some of them found their way into 
social and public employment, but only after many years of service to 


their fellow workers. 
It is a natural ambition for the intelligent worker to hope for ultimate 


promotion from the grinding toil of the mine or factory and there is a 
good case for assisting the most able to attain this. 

It is infinitely more important, however, that such privileges as long- 
term residential colleges offer should be utilized for indirectly benefiting 
the wider working-class movement, and that is best accomplished by 
ensuring that most of the students return to their normal life to share 
their privileges with their shopmates. 

It may be that one solution would be to limit the residential period 
in most cases to six months, thus providing opportunity for larger 
numbers and discouraging the idea that it is an opportunity for indirect 
vocational training. In only very exceptional cases opportunity could 
be provided for the two-year course for the Economic and Social 
Diploma. 


3 and 4. Huddersfield’s third point raises the psychological 

problem of the origin of ideas, from which the group deduces in 
point 4 that “the ranges and quality of the unskilled labourer's ideas, 
appreciations and moral discriminations have been impaired, not 
only by his isolation from ‘the best elements’ of the working class, 
but also by the vulgar and corrupting urban distractions and dissi- 
pations that have been built up for him in the twentieth century. 
! “The only remedy for this state of affairs that we can suggest is 
the slow one of providing better schooling, longer schooling, less 
‘mechanical’ schooling, a schooling in which the less gifted boys 
and girls will have more and not less imaginative education, and 
thereby experience emotional excitements which can lead on to a 
taste for the ideas they precipitate. There is too much information 
and too little excitation in schooling today, still too much of the 
three R's and the factus, and too little of wiat begets inner enjoy- 
ment, high ideals and the leaping and soaring of the imagination.” 
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Huddersfield has brought us back to the root problem we have to 
face if the “under-privileged” are not to be a permanent feature, 
raising problems which some research worker may be trying to solve 
twenty-five years hence. . r 

Great Missenden rightly thought “the under-privileged were just as 
much those, often to be found in the professional classes, who were 
very highly educated, but only in their own specialized subject.’ 

Plymouth agree there “is an indeterminable percentage to whom 
cultural or liberal education will never make any appeal"—but did 
not think “that this factor was the major—or even the important 
problem." The two factors they consider of more importance are:— 


1. Physical fatigue—'"he performs the most exhausting and dirty 
jobs—it needs more effort for him to wash, change and turn out to a 
class than anyone else. The method of dealing with this (already 
tried in Cornwall with some Success) is to take the class to the 
Worker, j.e. place it as conveniently as the local pub is situated or 
perhaps in the factory canteen.” 


2. The second major cause is:— 


Lack of confidence. “This was felt to be important. Even in his 
trade-union meeting he finds it difficult to voice what he wishes to 
say—and finds this even more in a class, whUse members (he thinks) 
are knowledgeable people. This feeling is very strong and keeps many 


Workers from even considering joining a class." The remedy, once 
again, “is to take the cla: 


his particular trade- 
know each other and 
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Stockport—''Graded adult classes may be the solution.” 

Spenborough—‘The unskilled man is more concerned with practical 
jobs than abstract thinking. Wherever possible, classes should take up 
projects to arouse practical interest in the subjects. More organizing 
tutors are needed, backed by branch members." 

The Swansea (University) group would like to see “a small series of 
controlled experiments in a number of areas, such as new housing 
sites and the older parts of towns. Tutors should be specially chosen 
and given a certain amount of freedom to find out in the ‘field’ what is 
the best way of tackling the problem." 

Swansea Branch group would not segregate the under-privileged. It 
would place them with the advanced students “‘to give them confidence.” 

Southgate add:— 


“Until an overwhelming need is felt in terms of economic gain, 
increased power and efficiency or search for sources of human 
happiness, propaganda will not bring in recruits, especially if it 
comes from those who earn their living as educators.” 


I have spent my life trying to stimulate that “overwhelming need for 
increased power and efficiency—the search for human happiness," 
and I suggest the Southgate view is simply a gospel of despair! 

“Ideas,” as Huddersfield say, “have to be implanted.” 

Great Yarmouth thought “there was no remedy except a general 
raising of the level of education in the schools.” 

Woodthorpe suggested “Ten minute daily talks on current affairs, 
economics, etc., relaid to all factories.” 

Tonbridge group concluded :— 


“The short answer is bad primary education. 

“All our evidence points to the fact that the power of appreciating 
cultural matters is all too often stunted in the early formative years. 
Adult education can do little to rectify this because its appeal falls 
on deaf ears. 

“The schools are not wholly to blame. Often their work is undone 
by home conditions. Where parents have no use for education, their 
children are not encouraged to seek it. It is associated with snobbery 
and resented. 

“The educationally under-privileged are also the socially and 
economically under-privileged and this breeds a class outlook on 
all forms of education. A few seek it as a weapon of attack on 
privilege, but most seem to think it will do ¢hem no good and is 
not worth the troubleglt is stepticism rathe: than apathy which is 
the attitude of the majority.” 
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Tonbridge put forward no remedy, claiming “they have such a 
narrow outlook that appeal to them is hopeless.” 

I suggested that, if groups wished to raise other questions, they 
could do so, but apparently most of them were physically exhausted 
by the time they had dealt with Section 13 of the syllabus and only 
one or two minor points were advanced, which have either been covered 
in other sections of the report or which would not justify extending 
this chapter. 

I can now put aside the group reports and the vast array of material 
with which I was confronted. All that remains is to carefully scrutinize 
what I have already written to see if we have found any solution to 
the problems we have been discussing and, if not, how far we have 


traced reasons for apathy which bring us nearer to a solution than we 
were when this enquiry commenced. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


The Crux of the Problem—the School 


\ 
We can now gather up the threads of this enquiry. To what extent can 
conclusions be drawn which could help to solve this problem of apathy ? 

It would be easy if all that was necessary was to write out the pre- 
scription, apply it, and patiently await the patient’s recovery. It is not 
so simple as that. 

We have brought together a substantial body of expert opinion, 
through study groups and individual contribution, who, after careful 
investigation, are almost unanimous on most aspects of the problem. 

This unanimity is particularly emphatic in respect to the relationship 
of SCHOOL EXPERIENCE TO ADULT EDUCATION. If there is one 
thing abundantly clear, it is that adult education must begin in school. 

The great majority of the present adult generation had an elementary 
education. They gained neither stimulation nor interest to continue, 
and only where there had been conscious effort to plan the last four 
years at school on broadly liberal lines, as in the secondary grammar 
school, was there clear evidence that seed had been sown, the harvest 
of which would be reaped by progressive intellectual development to 
the age of maturity. 

Again opinion was unanimous that elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and even the grammar schools (so far as “cramming” and the 
examination for the School Certificate was concerned) had been:— 


1. Completely subjugated to the intense pressure of utilitarian 
motives. 

2. The almost complete absence of any social objective and of 
recognition of relating school experience to life. 


Most of the study groups and individual correspondents were not 
surprised that there should be apathy, not only to adult education, 
but to almost everything in which a sound education should stimulate 
interest... 

The unfortunate result of apathy is that it produces a negative 
attitude of mind in most cases, and all too often creates an ill-informed 
cynicism toward public affairs and a total indifference toward social 
obligations. 

The most telling indictment of the educational system has been its 
utilitarian materialism, jts adherence to the “educational ladder" 
rather than the broad flighway, its worship of position, place and 
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power in the training for a living, and its neglect of emphasis on the 
moral and spiritual values, and wider significance of the full life. 

That is why the groups were able to see that the very concessions ke 
Social progress which ought to have strengthened educational interes 
have weakened it. They cite full employment and the welfare state. 
It is the same problem which faced the social reformers of the early 
nineteenth century—that of keeping public education always a little 
in advance of political reform. It was not done then and it is not done 
now, with the result that we have a public conscience intelligent enough 
to demand its rights, but incapable of comprehending that the accep- 
tance of those rights involves an acceptance of moral and social 
responsibility. 

Thus we come back with added emphasis to the idea that adult 
education must start in the school. . 

The White Paper which ushered in the 1944 Education Act visualized 
this new and enlightened approach to education. It was to be “educa- 
tion from the school to the home, from the home to the community, 
and from the community to the world.” It emphasized an Education 
Act which would encourage an intelligent approach to the problems 
of the society in which the children would grow up. It placed great 
Stress on education for citizenship. , 

It is absurd to assume that children, pai ticularly in the later school 
years, are too young to understand the positive elements of citizenship. 


syllabus on the teaching of citizenship. 
It is true I have been basing my conclusi 

school before the new Education Act, man 

it may be argued that the situation is altoge 
How much different? 


Certainly most children are more loath to le. 
were and there is not the sa i 


ons on those who attended 
y of them long before, and 
ther different today. 


Paper, and forget the dead dry 
MES e in hope of generations coming 
from our schools *with the light of knowledge in their eyes." 
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Perhaps in ten to fifteen years’ time—when we have enough teachers 
(better trained and with wider experience of life than many teachers 
of today), with adequate school equipment, decent buildings and a 
curriculum which is less concerned with the job a boy is to enter and 
more concerned with his mind, his character and his personality—we 
shall then produce citizens in the schools instead of clerks, shop 
assistants and young apprentices—and they will make no worse clerks, 
shop assistants and apprentices because they are intelligent and well 
informed rather than just superficially clever. 

I am not concerned with recruitment for adult education as an end 
in itself, but only as a means to an end—the ultimate strengthening of 
the moral and spiritual values which contribute to good and responsible 
citizenship, and ensure the preservation of all that is best in a cultured 
democratic way of life. The foundation for this interest should be laid 
in the school. There is overwhelming evidence that the schools have 
failed, and are still failing, in this respect. 

We shall continue to fail while we accept the view that more than 
two-thirds of the children are not suited to a “liberal” education. It 
may be true that they are not academically minded, but there should 
be no such thing as an education devoid of liberal trends, and the 
junior and senior technical schools and modern secondary schools 
need liberal ideas just as much as the more academic grammar school. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the wAole content of education needs 
drastic reform in the light o the enlightened educational philosophy 
of the 1943 Government White Paper. If we accept the new theory 
that we are educating the whole man to live a full life, we must accept 
training for a job or profession as only one incident in the educational 
process and establish a synthesis between this and the other aspects of 
life. It should be a curriculum in which ideas are discussed and in 
which the student is taught how to discover the facts for himself. In 
short, we must relate al/ forms of education to life in society. 

It can only be done on a long-term policy—but preparation for it 
can precede or march alongside—the better training of teachers to 
meet these demands, the reduction in the size of classes, the organiza- 
tion of county colleges or further extension of the school age, or both, 
and, finzily, a closer relationship of the schools to social, industrial 
and other educational institutions and bodies, whose aid should be 
invoked in this gigantic task—none other than the liberation of society 
from the conception of education for narrow utilitarian ends. 

We have always been suspicious of ready-made curricula, especially 
if initiated by Government departments—but Royal Commissions have 
been set up for far less i portaht matters thas. reforming the content 
of education, and one Mould like to see an independent commission of 
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social scientists, teachers and educational administrators brought 
together to report on this problem—and such a wide body could not 
be brought together without the initiative of the Ministry of Education. 
It should be an important body of first-class people and be given the 
widest powers to invite evidence and encourage experimentation. 

It would still be necessary to avoid an imposed curriculum—but 
every school should be made responsible for satisfying the Ministry 
that due emphasis is placed upon social studies. 

This appears to be the main problem arising out of the background 
experience of those who participated in this enquiry. 

The heartburning about examinations, homework, types of school 
and methods of selection for schools are questions which would be 
far easier to solve if the curriculum of all types of school recognized 
the due importance of liberal and social studies, and if the differences 
between the grammar school and other types of school were less marked 
than at present. 

, Evidence-shows that the grammar school stimulates a wider range of 
interest and curiosity than other types of school. Our job is to make the 


curriculum of every type of school equally effective in its own field. 
That is the first step to abolishing apathy. 
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The absence of social emphasis in school education is even more 
marked when we reach the stage of further education. Here there is no 
pretence. The incentive is almost entirely utilitarian. 

As noted earlier, three out of four school leavers follow on with 
further education. In elementary schools the proportion is nearer one 
in three, further proof, of course, of the failure of the elementary 
school to stimulate continuative interest. 

Presenting the picture briefly, of a total of 1,387 correspondents, 
925 took up further education, a percentage of 66-7%; 848 of this 925 
(91-67%) entered for technical, professional and clerical training. 
The small residue were later attracted to the W.E.A., cecreational 
pursuits, or correspondence courses. 

No one would deny the tremendous importance of technological 
and professional training, especially in the formative years following 
school life. 

What disturbs one is;— ə 


(a) That approximately one in every four make no apparent 
effort to follow up their scfiool experience, even in this direction. 

(b) That of those who do follow up, nine out of every ten would 
appear to be uninterested in any of the liberal arts or the humanities. 


If school experience has not been designed to impart a wider signi- 
ficance to the art of living, surely further education ought to, but it 
does not, and there is little hope of it doing so while it remains an end 
in itself. 

The central problem appears to be the extent to which the needs of a 
technological society can be fully met without sacrificing the essential 
need for an education emphasizing the moral and spiritual values of life. 

Exeter admitted that this probably demanded more of the technical 
instructcz than he was capable of giving. 

That, surely, is the crux of the whole matter. A narrow specialist 
education presupposes narrow specialist teaching. 

Could the barriers between technical and liberal education be broken 
down if, as Huddersfield group suggest, “vocational, recreational and 
technical education could be penetrated by the special sort of imagina- 


tion and curiosity which make$ liberal education so flourishing and 
effective?” a 
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No one would be so injudicious as to argue that the technical college 
is the ideal or even the suitable environment in which to acquire a 
liberal education. The most one would claim is that its curriculum 
ought to be so arranged that, as G. D. H. Cole puts it in a paper on 
“Technology and the Social Studies," “students should be made 
aware . . . of the social implications of the techniques they are set to 
master." 

Technical and professional instruction should only be part of the 
wider education essential to the complete fulfilment of life. The real 
problems the individual has to face (even in his employment or pro- 
fession) are economic, social, psychological and industrial, and outside 
his vocation he faces many more. 

If his technological or professional studies aroused his interest or 
curiosity in the wider educational aspects of life, the desire for liberal 
education would, in most cases, automatically follow. Unfortunately, 
as the group experience Shows, there is no evidence that technical and 
professional: studies "develop any interest in the humanities or in 
liberal education." 

_ As many groups point out, “it need not be so.” Modern industry 
lated to social, economic and human 
ns and industrial psychology, to quote 
s—that the technical teacher who is à 


The long-term policy is a complete rzvolution in the training of 
al institutes. The short-term 
riculum, bringing in varying 
and humanistic aspects of the 


or professional character. 
There could be obj 
and overcrowding the syll 


. | ached the ideal Stage where a firm foundation of 
liberal education was laid in the sc 


to rid our technical and professional 


A LIBERAL APPROACH TO FURTHER EDUCATION 


raising the school-leaving age to 16, providing the county college 
syllabus was biased in favour of liberal and humanistic studies. 

The tendency (in respect of the few colleges which exist) has been 
in the opposite direction. This may be due to the fact that, in the main, 
they are linked up with specific industries. 

There is certainly one college—a co-operative effort between Boots 
Ltd. and the Nottingham L.E.A.—which is almost wholly liberal. I saw 
the work done and thought it imaginative, enterprising and enlightened. 

This was the only question on which some of the groups may have 
erred in judgment, largely, as they stated, because they had so little 
information. 

The policy of the W.E.A. favouring the extension of the school age 
to 16 to ensure continuity in full-time studies and proper planning over 
the last four years at school is, I am sure, the best policy. 

We should welcome county colleges, but there is a growing feeling 
that, instead of the two half-days per week envisaged in the Education 
Act, it would be far more satisfactory educational policy to provide 
full-time residential opportunities of three to four weeks each year, 
building up something like the Scandinavian tradition folk high schools. 
The two half-days’ compulsory study will be unpopular or will become 
merely an extension of workshop training—while the residential 
courses could do a great deal in training in the habit of study, the 
development of personality and character and the art of living together. 
A month’s course could preduce some opportunity for developing 
interest in technical and professional skills, in addition to wider 
educational interests. 

The third problem raised by some of the groups is that of the 
isolation in which further education is carried on. We have discussed 
how technical and professional training could be impregnated with 
liberal traditions and trends. Now we ought to seriously consider 
whether there can be any real synthesis between technical and pro- 
fessional studies and adult education in the liberal sense. 

Some of the groups suggested that, even where further and adult 
educational activities were carried on in the same institution, “the 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans,” and the gulf between the 
technological and the adult educational side was complete. 

It was suggested that the gulf might be narrowed by encouraging 
common social and cultural activities in which students with varying 
interests could meet and learn to know and understand each other. It 
might even be possible for occasional visits to be paid to each other's 
classes. A modern technical institute, equipped with visual aids, common 
rooms, a stage for dramatic arid musical recitals, could do much to 
bridge the gap and abdlish the isolation of technical studies from the 
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Suede in kaicalan akal uless fe tentes] head af is 
meeting in technical institutions at all. a 
institute is wise enough to recognize the E dara pem d 
adult classes, meeting not for instruction but for free is * n E 
i aracter of the group cań easily be undermine > ani 
eee z lost it can speedily disappear, but given safeguards to 
avoid this, there is everything to gain in this co-operation. id 
To sum up on this difficult but important problem, it wou app 3 
that we ought not to be entirely pessimistic about finding some seb 
thesis. It is not a problem which can be solved by technicians who me 
had little experience of liberal education, or, indeed, by the irs 
science scholar who knows nothing about technological training, 
it can be solved by the two together. 


The long-term remedy is really the same as that for the reform of the 
school curriculum :— 


1. Brisg together those who have wide culture in the social exces 
and humanistic teaching with leading authorities in technologica 
and professional studies, and give them the task of recasting the 
Whole basis of technological and professional training from the 
elementary processes to the final examinations. The main responsi 
bility for initiative should, again, come frcm the Ministry of Education. 

It should be laid down clearly that the work of such a comio a 
or commissions is to examine in order of importance every single 
subject coming within the framework of technological and p10- 
fessional study, and to see to what extent these can be enriched E 
inclusion, both for study and examination purposes, of those cultura 
and sociological aspects which are related. 

2. The same commission 
mendations respecting reform 
technological institutes. If th 
to social pro 


or commissions should make recom- 
$ needed in the training of teachers in 
e institutes are to make a contribution 
Bress as well as to industrial and commercial efficiency 


the teaching must be humanized by teachers who are something 
more than tradesmen or even craftsmen. 


3. Until such times as there are sufficient teachers competent to 


deal with the humane and cultural aspects as well as the mechanical 


and commercial aspects of industry, the technical institutes should 
bring in social scientists and humanists who can balance the teaching 
of the technicians by j i 


the development of d 
colleges and protest Very vigorously if any attempt is made to tur 


these into mere appendages for inaustrial and commercial training- 
The place for trade apprenticeship is the workshop. County colleges 
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should be devoted entirely to civic, sociological and cultural hr 
They should aim to develop the individual capacities of the pupils, 
to assist the development of personality, originality, independe: 
in thought, speech and judgment. " t Mur 
3. If the Eois e can be organized on a residential em 
would be far more valuable as a social and cultural asset. It mig T 
well prove the best solution to the gap between the adolescent a 
the adult interest and could be linked up with the youth and the 
adult education movement. It is the only basis on which a a 
national system of residential colleges can be organized. d 
education in county colleges would be a natural feeding ground fo: 
adult residential colleges and provide the initial training which so 
many entrants to existing residential courses lack. S ^ 
6. Finally, there should be common ground in which interests o 
all kinds can be shared, where cultural interests such as the drama, 
music, sociological interests, film societies, lectures, discussion and 
debates are open to students of all kinds, with comraon rooms, 
canteens, and a good library, in which the technological student 
and students in:courses of a non-vocational character meet and join 
in each other's extra-mural activities, where supreme care is taken 
to safeguard the character and independence of voluntary groups 
from statutory or bureaucratic control. 


To liberalize technical training would be the first step toward giving 
it the character of fellowship, traditionally significant in liberal adult 
education. 

The reasons which attract people to adult education seem to be as 
much social as educational—“a desire for congenial adult fellowship 
sums up the main reason put forward by many of the groups. 

It is a great tribute to the W.E.A. that it can combine the intellectual 
pursuit of knowledge with the stirring of human emotions. One of the 
Privileges of a voluntary movement is to build up a tradition of its 
Own, and the success of adult education in the United Kingdom has 
been largely due to what has been called the W.E.A. “spirit.” It would 
be difficult 


to explain exactly what the W.E.A. spirit is, except in terms 
of enthusiasm. 


You get unity of ideas, of action, of enthusiasm, and if that spirit 
actuates both your educational and social activities, there is the inspira- 
tion which creates “the fellowship of kindred minds." 

There has been a tendency in recent years to think there was some- 
thing incongruous between scholarship and fellewship, and the move- 
ment has been all the Poorer fof the loss of itssadventurous evangelism 
and social fellowship. ^ 
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So many students seem to have been attracted by the need for social 
as well as intellectual contacts that the movement cannot afford to 
become formalized. It cannot even afford to be carried on by too many 
full-time tutors. It must remain a students’ movement directed and 
controlled by voluntary workers. 

If its W.E.A. spirit is to be preserved, it must strengthen its branches 
and, through these, renew what Dr. Mansbridge called the “adventure 
in working-class education.” It is too much concerned with organizing 
classes, and too little concerned with building up its branches. It can 


recover its evangelism and social fellowship only through a live branch 
membership. 


the chapter dealing with 
five of the group members 
nal contact with existing 
belonged. 


Lack of publicit 
0: 


Tf, as many of my corres i 
pondents state, ma c because 
they do not see “what they can g PER 


reply. et out of it,” Chapter XIII gives the 


After thirty years’ active experience I was amazed by the wonderful 


tributes paid to adult education : 
4 Td » particularly t. .E.A., and, as I 
state in Summarizing the tributes:— y to the W.E.A., 1 
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Reasons for Apathy and Suggestions 
for Solution 


The individual correspondents and the groups placed the major blame 
upon inadequacy of school education as the main reason for apathy. 
Group suggestions for solving this aspect of the problem have been 
fully dealt with in earlier chapters. 

Other possible reasons for apathy were discussed by the groups. 
They were as follows:— 


Wrong kind of approach by organizing bodies. 


Suggested reference to summer schools and week-end schgols wrong. 
Reaction unfavourable against school and it would be better to refer 
to them as courses. 

To answer the criticism that the approach is too academic, Exeter 
group suggested much greater need for selection and careful training 
of tutors. Much complaint that many tutors speak a special bookish 
language of their own atid never get on level terms with their students. 

On subject-matter, it is suggested there is too much rigidity in titles, 
and a greater need to relate the title of the subject in more attractive 
form to the interests of the students. 

Most essential of all is the question of revising our views as to using 
industrial establishments, the shop and office floor for poster and notice 
board advertising (so long as this can be done independent of manage- 
ment patronage). 

In this connection, the question of taking education to the worker 
needs careful exploration. A good deal is being done by the W.E.A. 
in Australia, especially in informal lunch-hour discussions, and many 
groups expressed themselves strongly in favour of developments on 
these lines. Anyhow, there is room for enquiry and experiment. 


The “gap” between adolescence and adult stage. 


youth—suggested an approach through practical subjects which could 
be given a liberal bias. This is exactly what is suggested in the chapter 
on further education, e 
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The question whether the facilities provided are of the right kind to 
attract students showed how urgent is the need for more equipment for 
teaching aid, especially visual aid equipment. This is essential to encourage 
interest among the indifferent, no less than for subjects which interest 
students, and every school and adult education centre should be 
equipped with all that is necessary for visual aid and appreciation classes. 

The rural problem of groups too small in number to form a class can 
only be met by (a) reasonable elasticity in numbers for grant aid so 
long as there is some assurance that the group is serious and will give 
some guarantee of regular attendance; (b) a more serious approach 
to the proper training of discussion group leaders with a view to 
encouraging the return of voluntary service to a movement suffering 
from over-professionalism. 

Meeting-room environment is probably the greatest single deterrent 
to prospective students today. Most schools are quite unsuitable for 
adults—and, until special rooms and equipment are available, the 
local autherity should be willing to make grants toward approved 


premises outside schools, which could be recommended for comfort 
and suitability. 


Lack of time—engaged in public work. 
This is a problem no 


le pr mestic circumstances, family claims on husband 
or wife, is also a most difficult problem, W.E.A. branches might solve 


ie EN espondents and many of the groups expressed the 
je entertainment—including Sport, amusements, radio and tele- 
vision—were the main reasons for 


Jj d 
in Chapters VI and XV. apathy, and the case was fully state 


educa: 
n, effort, and 
modern entertainment commerciali 
A erciali: nd 
should not try to do So. PAGE SEEN 


^ mor aonta the W.Z.A. view radio and television as competitors- 
y at, had wireless never been discuvered, there would have 
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been very many more enrolments in adult classes, but, against this, 
public taste and public opinion would have been very much less deve- 
loped than today. A few extra thousands of students in adult classes 
would be poor exchange for the cultural and social benefits which radio 
has brought to millions. 

I appreciate the fact that there are tremendous dangers in popular 
forms of mass media and that vast masses listen to nothing but rubbish 
on the wireless and read nothing but trash. But the minority which 
does cultivate serious listening and reading interests is still a minority 
running into millions, sufficiently large to dwarf the adult education 
movement. 

The unanimous view of all but one group was that radio is the most 
potent force in mass education and has been the greatest contributor 
to raising public taste. 

An instrument so powerful for good (as well as for ill, if abused) 
cannot be a rival or a competitor. It must be an ally. Yet the groups 
on the whole agreed that there were no signs that radio had stimulated 
the demand for classes in adult education or induced many students 
to join existing classes. 

Further, there was some scepticism about the possibility of using 
television, even as an extra visual aid to teaching, except on specialized 
subjects. s 

The traditional objection to radio—that one cannot answer back 
and that the personality of the tutor does not register unless he is 
Present to be shot at—has some validity, but with television the 
blackboard-illustrative work and demonstration is so easy that if is 
already playing a major part in public education. 

ere we are on the threshold of new adventures with an invention 
capable of immense improvement in the next few years. I hope its 


that it exercised the widest educa ional influence. 
e enquiry must also include television—and especially the use that 
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can be made of this in its widest educational sense. Though a com- 
paratively new technique, sufficient is known of the influence it exerts 
on family groups and individual age groups to provide useful guidance 
for future policy. ; 

An independent enquiry as to the future of radio and television in 
relation to the education of the citizen would be of supreme value and 
it would be all the more valuable if the B.B.C. itself took the initiative 
in setting up the committee. 

The two other positive contributions to increased interest are dis- 
cussed in Chapter XVI—the place of the study group in adult education, 
and Chapter XVII—the use of the film. 

One cannot too strongly emphasize the need for a vigorous effort to 
train discussion group leaders. If adult education is to preserve its 
soul and spirit, it must get away from its over-professionalism and use 
the best of its student products as study group leaders. This means a 
concerted plan for training them to prepare and to introduce subject- 
matter for'discussion. It is a task in which the W.E.A. and the 
universities should co-operate and no W.E.A. district should be 
without a Strong panel of study group leaders, The Ministry regulations 
are now sufficiently elastic to provide for this work to be recognized 


as informal short courses. 
iderable interest among 


ha i for much wider enquiry 
Since the enquiry of the British Instituté for Adult Education, which 


(a) For documentary (but topi i i 
pical use) fo ional 
value, to stimulate intere: ) for its general educat 


b ^ erest in problems as such. 
- ES an ia eos to courses, accompanied by suitable com- 
nlary—or preceded by or followed by a talk 
designed to clear discussion. y a short summary or 
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adult educational bodies. The National Institute of Adult Education 
could take this up but, to be effectively done, it needs initial help from 
the Ministry to ensure the widest and most thorough enquiry, but God 
forbid that it should lead to still another national co-ordinating body. 
Let the National Institute or any other body do the job—so long as 
machinery already in existence is used for distribution and initial 
enquiry. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
The Case for the Educationally Under-privileged 


The most important chapter in this book is Chapter XVIII. It deals with 
the largest section of the adult population, the educationally under- 
privileged. They are the manual workers, large sections (certainly not 
less than 85%) of whom left school at 14 years of age. 

The view expressed by many study groups and quite a large number 
of correspondents that only a very small proportion of these millions 
are mentally capable of any sustained educational effort surprised me 
and caused me considerable distress of mind. As an investigator, I am 
expected to accept proved evidence. Here, however, there seemed 
neither evidence nor proof. I think the whole assumption that the 


majority of the educationally under-privileged are mentally incapable 
of profiting by adult educatio: 


frustration and failure. 
That they are not inte: 
abundantly clear, but that 


1 ite, then indeed that wo justification 
for changing its name, uld be a real justifi 
in : Tib i: it has not accepted that view, The idea that “adult education 
ori enti tome 2 Ren toa limited section of the community," 
unwritten law of an I.Q. test i : tick 
to measure our capacity Q. test is now a kind of yards 


for provision, seem to me to be an admi 
In the W. Annua Repor 9 he list o student occpuat 
W.E.A. 1 ort. 
port, 1 52, t list of N 
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in the standard of public taste and education over the past twenty 
years—due to radio, better educational opportunities and improved 
social services—and even the educationally under-privileged must have 
shared in this advance in some measure. 

There are, of course, large numbers of the adult population whom 
we must write off as totally deaf to any intellectual appeal, and certainly 
to any sustained educational effort, for reasons discussed at length in 
this report, but they are not all by any means among what we call the 
educationally under-privileged. 

Let us assume then that, even among the educationally under- 
privileged, there are some, as in all social classes, mentally incapable, 
others apathetic and uninterested and likely to remain so, and a 
number legitimately debarred by shift work or other factors beyond 
their control. What does it leave? It still leaves us with some millions 
of manual workers, only a minute fraction of whom we have been able 
to attract to adult education. 

When we have attracted them, is there any proof that their com- 
petence as students, or their choice of the type of class they join, ranks 
them among those who evade genuine student effort? On the contrary, 
they stand the test against those who have had much better educational 
opportunity remarkably well. 

The percentages of those who attended tutorial classes in 1952, as 
compared with other less exacting courses, Were :— 


TABLE XX 
Civil servants 19-96 
Teachers 19255 
Clerks, draughtsmen, travellers and foremen 18:97 
Professional and social workers 16:14 
Manual workers 13:38 
Shop assistants 12:35 
*Home duties and nursing 11-24 
Miscellaneous occupations 06-25 


If one takes classes in which written work and systematic reading 
are required, the position remains practically the same, manual workers 
taking precedence over shop assistants, housewives and nursing, and 
miscellaneous occupations. Tunbridge Wells urged this point. 

Miscellaneous occupations consists mainly of self-employed people, 
business people, retired professional people, most of whom will have 
had good educational opportunities. Judging by the low percentage in 
this group participating in work of university 3tandard as compared 
With manual workers, it would àppear that capacity to profit by adult 

* p s 
Quite a large number on home duties are wives of manual workers. 
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education is not solely related to educational background or even 
mental capacity. Determination and willingness to work and make 
personal sacrifice are equally important. 

In spite of their undue pessimism, many of the groups put forward 
practical proposals for dealing with this problem of the under- 
privileged. Chapter XVIII abounds with suggestions, most of which 
are a challenge to the pessimists. I should not be prepared to accept 
them all, especially those which are concerned with diluting adult 
education to the point where it becomes a waste of time both for the 
tutor and the “student.” 

We shall not win over the manual worker by making him con- 


temptuous of our standards of work. It may be that we must adopt 
different standards but not lower ones. 


There are, however, several things quite clear:— 


1. The manual w 


orker is mentally and physically tired after a 
hard day’s work, 


must be more courses at week-ends—Saturday or 
Sunday morning preferable—a series of twelve to twenty-four Saturday 


Schools on the same subject, followed by an informal meal to generate 
the social atmosphere, 


I do not like the Suggestion of ** 
be a most fatal policy in adult e 
groups can be organized in the p 


graded classes.” Segregation could 


3. It is true th 


: at the manual work 
subjects." He ha. 


er has little use for “abstract 
nd likes doing practisal things- 


in terms of doing things Projects are di r 
n 4 v 5 pie 
simple, Starting from the i ivi pus bud) 


setting them to do the Job is 
In this respect, the Suggestion Of a series of 
housing estates, etc., is ‘Useful—if the Tight 

given time to make friends and win confidence, 
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4. What is behind all these complaints of “tutors too highbrow,” 
“approach too academic," "tutors do not speak the same language 
as their students”? 


One cannot generalize, but I am sure that, to the extent that the 
complaints are justified, they are failings fatal to any effort to win over 
manual worker students. All three faults spring from the same stem— 
a false assumption that one loses scholarly dignity by using ordinary 
common garden words. The really scholarly person never makes this 
mistake. The exceptional tutors in the W.E.A. have been tutors of 
classes almost exclusively manual workers. None of them ever used a 
word of four syllables if he could find one with three, and technical 
terms were never flung at but interpreted to students. 

There are still tutors—I heard one in Manchester—who can take a 
complex subject like national finance and, by sharing the discussion 
with her students, take them along with her without appearing to give 
a lecture at all. The “standard” was as high as anything 1 have heard 
in my long experience, but there was no formal lecture. 


5. Does it follow that the approach to the manual worker must 
be different to the approach one would make to people in other walks 
of life? : 

I am sure that it does. The manual worker has his inherent class 
loyalties—to his trade unior? and his political party. 

The tutor who approaches him must not be suspect, he must not be 
unsympathetic, and indeed will be all the more welcome if he can 
show that he is in or has come from the same class or environment. 

I am sure there must be more specialization for this work among 
tutors—they must be able to provide something as good in standard 
as the best, but put over so as to disarm suspicion of being “highbrow,” 
“too academic" or “unintelligible.” 

I am not pleading for popular entertainment or numbers at the 
expense of quality of work—rather am I suggesting that the W.E.A. 
and the universities might shed a good deal of what they are now | 
doing in the way of informal work," much of it for the kind of people 
Who would be no worse off without it, and concentrate upon this 
problem of the educationally under-privileged. 

The universities may argue that it is not their task. It was the task 
Which first brought them into the field of adult education nearly half 
a century ago, and no one could argue that much of what is now being 
done by some of the extra-mural departments has any relationship to 
University standards whatever." 

he tutor is the allSmportant link in this problem and the question 
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is how he can specialize, or at least how a reasonable number suitably 
selected could specialize. 


6. This problem is so important that it demands remedies which 
may almost appear to be revolutionary. It demands nothing less than 
the restoration of working-class leadership at the workshop level. 


I think it is true that we are creaming off all who have initiative and 
qualities of leadership. Some are quite naturally earning promotion 
and become foremen or overseers rather than leaders, but many are, 
through our own movement, moving on, after special educational 
courses, to colleges, universities and into avenues which remove them 
from active contact with their fellow workers. 

Can we do something to reverse this process? 

If the trade unions and other bodies awarding scholarships would 
offer scholarships to those who would share their educational 
advantages with their fellow workers by returning to the workshop or 
office, how Enriched both they and their fellow workers could be. 

There are now forty to fifty full-time university scholarships available 
every year. They are given mainly to tutorial class students. Many of 
these students attend the university for three years, gain a degree and 
some come back to the W.E.A. or the university as full-time tutors. 

This is the type of tutor who ought to*havz2 both industrial back- 
ground and academic training. The one thing to ensure is that he does 
not lose touch with working-class life and contact, and it would be an 
admirable thing if most full-time tutors would actually get a job in 
industry for a reasonable period during vacation period and use that 
period for building up classes for the autumn and winter based on 
their friendships in the workshop. 

At another level the trade unions, in co-operation with the W.E.A., 
could do a great deal by offering special short residential courses to 
shop stewards and selected workers to train for discussion group 
leaders to pioneer educational work among their fellow workers. 


I do not claim that, if all the Suggestions put forward were acted 
upon, we should have done 
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their efforts, especially through their branches, to secure the Ra nt 
reform of the content of education both in secondary schools anı 
further education. f , 

We have given all our energies in recent years to improving the 
machinery and the administration of education. 

If, for the next few years, we can devote our energy to the wman 
material and profit by the mistakes we made with the presen wa 
Beneration, we may produce in the next ten to twenty years a 7 me 
of men and women who will be “the bulwarks of the City, e Ea 
Women who will dread apathy as they would dread a contag 
disease. 
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Centre 


. Arundel 


Barnard Castle 


. Bebbington 
. Bishop’s Stortford 


Bristol 


. Birmingham 

. Croydon 

- Cheadle Hulme 

. Devon—Torquay 


Ashburton 
Newton Abbot 


. Exeter 

. Falkirk 

. Greenock 
. Gatley 

. Gateshead 


. Co-operative 


48. 


College 
Hillcroft College 


Reports 
52. Hove (Young Wives’ League) 


APPENDIX I 


List of Study Groups 


W.E.A. BRANCHES 


W.E.A. Branch Reports 


53; 
54. 
55. 


Aberdare 
Baddeley Green 
Guildford 


Centre 


- Gloucester 

. Hitchin 

. Heston 

. Harleston 

. Harwich and 


Dovercourt 


. Huddersfield 

. Kettering 

- Leyburn 

. Mere 

. Macclesfield 

- Middlesbrough 
- Missenden 

. Nailsworth + 
. Plymouth 

. Rawmarsh 


. Ruskin College 
- Swansea (Uni- 


versity group) 


56. Ross-on-Wye 


57. 


Wembley 
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58. 
S9. 


Centre 


. St. Helens 

. Scarborough 

. Southend-on-Sea 
. Stockport 

. Spenborough 

. Swansea 

. Stretford 

. Southgate 

. Toddington 

. Tonbridge 

. Tunbridge Wells 
. Wakefield 

. Woodthorpe 

. Worthing 

. Yarmouth (Great) 


. International 


Friendship 
League, 
Edinburgh 


Washington 
Yardley, Hastings 
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APPENDIX II 


Leisure Interests 


MEN (FonM 1) 
Ist 2nd 3rd Total 
Interest Pref. Pref. Pref. Votes 
Sport (including Gardening) 35. 88 119 242 
Reading 6 55 48 166 
Home and Family 112 31 14 57 
Politics 36 56 38 130 
Occupation (work) 57 44 25 16 
Music 33 40 39 112 
Social Work and Study 23 19 26 68 
Religion and Church 27. 249 . 8. 1459 
Literature r 16 21 17 54 
W.E.A. 20 12 20 52 
Trade Union 22 23 4 49 
Education 19 14 11 44 
Art 9 19 14 42 
History > a 19 77. 2 
Travel k 6 12 14 32 
Theatre and Drama ° X CNN em 
Mechanics 10 12 T. 199 
Radio — usc EDAD 
People" 1l 4 LO 
Natural History 6 6 "I2- 24 
International Affairs 6 d 7 20 
hilosophy 5:76 ONNO 
I Interests less than 20 votes 

Science 19, Languages 18, Handicrafts 17, Photo- 

graphy 14, Co-operative Movement 13, Econo- 

mics 13, Psychology 12, Woodwork 11, Youth 

Work 19, Dancing 9, Writing 8, Cinema 7, 

Discussion 7, Local Government 4, Child 
elfare 3, Cookery 3 168 
Miscellaneous 2, 19 30 71 
9 replies ` 34 44 87 165 


EN —— 


651 651 1,953 


Forms returned s 651 
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WOMEN (Form 1) 


1st 
Interest Pref. 
Reading 20 
Home and Family 23 
Sports and Games 12 
Music 28 
Theatre and Drama 15 
Sewing and Knitting 10 
Literature 21 
Occupation (work) 14 
Politics 6 
Art 4 
Religion (Church) 16 
Social Study and Work 12 
W.E.A. 15 
“People” + 7 
Travel 4 
Natural History 1 
Handicrafts 1 
Interests less than 20 votes 
Child Welfare 14, Youth Movements 14, Dancing ‘ 
14, Philosophy 13, History 13, Radio 13, Inter- 
national Affairs 11, Domestic Science’ Th, 
Psychology 10, Films 9, Languages 8, Edu- 
cation 7, Writing 7, Trade Union 4, Pen 
Friends 2 
Miscellaneous 3 
No replies 44 
Forms returned 360 
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17 
49 


360 


3rd Total 

Pref. Votes 
31 108 
10 82 
39 81 
18 72 
14 49 
16 39 
10 37 
3 33 
11 32 
18 32 
7 30 
13 30 
y 28 
8 24 
13 24 
10 24 
11 21 
150 
1o 89 
52 145 
360 1,080 


MEN (Form 2) 


| 
APPENDIX I1: LEISURE INTERESTS 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
Interests Pref. Pref. Pref. 
Reading 82 40 35 
| Sport (including Gardening) 37 39 6. 
| Trade Union 40 15 8 
Handicrafts and Jobs in Home 18 3 13 
| Radio and Television 6 3i WẸ 
| Lectures and Classes 20 17 di 
Cinema 2 15 18 
Politics 12 15 3 
Music 10 11 4 
Interests less than 20 votes 
Publicand Social Work 19, Theatre and Drama 19, 
Home and Family 18, Youth Work 16, Walking 
16, Dancing 13, Physical Training 8, Church 7, 
First Aid 6, Occupation 6, Writing 5, Mathe- " 
matics 4, Art 3, Public House and Company 3 
Miscellaneous 5 12 5 
No replies 6 15 36 
Forms returned 274 274 274 
WOMEN (FoRM 2) 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
Interests Pref. Pref. Pref. 
Reading 31 19 17 
Dressmaking, Sewing and Knitting i8 18 13 
heatre and Drama 3 8 20 
adio and Television Ss m$ A 
inema 9 6 6 
_ Interests less than 20 votes 
‘ancing 16, Sport 15, Music 13, Lectures and 
lasses 12, Church 7, Home 7, Walking 7, 
andicrafts 5, Youth Work 4, Social Work 4, 
rade Union 4, Politics 2 
Miscellaneous 2 4 
9 reply 1 3 4 
Forms returned ie 102 102 102 
. 
e. 
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Adult Education— 
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Definition of, 52, 57 
Equipment for, 88, 130 
Numbers for classes, 30, 88, 130 
Too Academic, 88, 144 
A.B.C.A., 100, 101 
Allen, V. L., 76, 77 
Army Education, 12, 30, 31, 100, 101 
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125-27 
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Family ties, 25, 36, 37, 91, 92, 130 

Films, 104-7, 132 

Further Education, 13, 14, 15, 21-5, 60, 
63, 64, 70, 123 

Group Syllabus, 9, 60 

Home Work, 18, 19, 122 

Incentives, 38, 39 

Taferigrity Complex, 16, 44, 45, 46, 114, 
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THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
by Mary Stocks Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


“The W.E.A. is singularly fortunate in its historian, for Mrs. Stocks 
writes with a rare width of vision and a delightful felicity of phrasing. 
Her book is an invaluable contribution to the social history of the past 
fifty years.” Birmingham Post 


“A remarkably moving story which is full of fascination. The history 
of the Workers’ Educational Association is so skilfully woven with the 
social history of the past fifty years that it would have done no discredit 
to its publishers if the book had also been advertised as a history of the 
working-class movement in the past half-century. . . .” Nature 


HELLENISM AND THE MODERN WORLD 
by Gilbert Murray Cr. 8vo. Paper 3s. 6d, net, Cloth 5s. net 


^ 
In these Six Talks, given on the B.B.C. Home Service and before 
that on the Radiodiffusion Française, Gilbert Murray tries to show the 
special value to the world of those nations which have in various degrees 
inherited the great “Hellenic” or “Christian” tradition that comes from 
Rome, Jerusalem and Athens. In actual fact it is not true that all 
nations or all men aré "equal." Some are specially privileged, and 
therefore have special duties and are exposed to great dangers. The long 
lstorical contest between the “Hellenic” and the “Barbarous” is stil 
actively at work in human society, bringing both a hope and a danger. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
by Bertrand Russell 4th Impression Demy 8vo. Abt. 21s. net. 


T" ac 
It I$ certain of a very wide audience, and is, in my opinion, Just the 
ind of thing people ought to have to make them understand the 


Past... Tt may be one of the most valuable books of our time." 
Dn. G. M. TREVELYAN 


« 
x Ttrard Russell's remarkable book is, so far as I am Wer the E 
so; pt to present a history of western philosophy in relation to ii s 
Ocial and economic background. As such, and also as a brilliantly 
al doctrines, it should be 
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The best history of philosophy in English. * Life and Letters 
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LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. A new edition 
with some other essays (An Essay on The Civilization of India; China 
and Japan, the Contribution of Ancient Greece to Modern Life; Religion: 
A Criticism; Religion and Immortality), and a preface by E. M. 
Forster. Cr. 8vo. ‘A well-printed edition of . . . the works of this 
scholarly writer.’ Schoolmaster 


AFTER TWO THOUSAND YEARS. Cr. 8vo. ‘Packed 
with ideas of immediate and topical significance. It provokes 
thought and stimulates argument.’ Daily Telegraph 


JUSTICE AND LIBERTY. Cr. 8vo. Chapter headings of 
this remarkable work: Forms of Society, The Institution of 
Marriage, The Institution of Property, Government, The Import- 


ance of Political Ideals as Guides to Practice, The Relation of 
Ideals to Facts. 


THE MAGIC FLUTE. Cr. 8vo. ‘I implore you to read it.’ 
E. M. Forster in The Listener uu 

REVOLUTION AND REACTION IN MODERN 
FRANCE. Cr. 8vo. ‘A brilliant sketch has stood the test of time... 
a masterly summary.’ The Observer 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM. Sm. Cr. 8vo. ‘One of the 
most thought-provoking and, therefore, 


useful books of our 
time.’ Scottish Educational Journal 


THE MEANING OF GOOD: A 


Platonic dialogue about 
ideas of Good and whether it is attainable, 


PLATO AND HIS DIALOGUES. Cr. 8vo. ‘One of ripest 
and most humane minds in Europe.’ The Star 


APPEARANCES. Cr. 8vo. Notes of 


Japan and America. 


travel in India, China, 
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ASSOCIATION VeSa MARY STOCKS 


Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net 


‘ By skilful selection of events, by, their arrangement with some of the 
story-teller’s tricks for keeping the reader’s attention and by crisp 
comment she makes her subject, much of which is committees, 
affiliations, constitution-making and financial statements, a great deal 
more interesting than such matter usually is. Too much enthus- 
jasm is wearisome to read about, and Mrs. Stocks, whose subject 
abounds in enthusiasm, over-does neither it nor her own.’ Times 
Educational Supplement. 

“About it and the great men who begat it, she knows all that can be 
known: In addition she writes vividly. . .. A surpassingly pleasant 
book .. ; deepens the already heavy indebtedness to her of the 
W.E.A? Manchester Guardian. 


VOLUNTARY ACTION. LORD BEVERIDGE 
Demy 8yo. 1 2nd Impression 16s. net 


Lord Beveridge's Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services in 
1942 was concerned almost wholly with action by the State to ensure 
the security of the citizen and to improve the conditions of his life. 
That work finds an appropriate sequel in the Repo on Voluntary 
Action, which is primarily concerned with whaf the individual 
has done and should do independently of the State to help himself 
and his fellows: 


A. SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 


‘WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


G. D. H. COPE 
Demy 8yo - — Revised One Volume Edition 5325s, n 
This book has been a standard work ever since its first appearance 
in three volimes in 1925-27: It aims at providing a general narrative 
of the history of the working-class movement in all its main as; 
Trade Union, Socialist and Co-operative—from the latter parto) 
eighteenth century against a background of economic and social 
history. v 
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